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Sel HONEST? 


ITH that pertinent and not too usual question the abler jurors of some of 

\ \ / our current exhibitions test the work that confronts them as they go the 

rounds of jury duty. At least that is how one of our best-known liberal 

painters expressed it in a recent conversation. To discover and weigh honesty of pur- 

pose and integrity of execution is now the goal of the artist serving on a jury. And 

what a welcome relief it is to have this fundamental attitude begin to be reflected in 
the quality of shows. 

Yet, to those who persist in confusing prettiness with achievement, and to those 
who continue to speak of art and beauty inevitably under the same breath, so stern a 
measure as honesty may not be welcome. These are, undoubtedly, the people who do 
not see art at all however often they trudge through galleries. These are the people, 
we suspect, who see the story or likeness before they quite realize that it is painting 
they are looking at. We also suspect that they have seldom, if ever, tried to see a 
picture whole or to enjoy the balance and interplay of its relationships. But there are 
people alive today—and very much alive—who have made the discovery that art has 
a life of its own; to them no test, and least of all the test of honesty, can be too severe. 

The deplorably chronic habit, displayed by all of us at times, of making excuses 
for ourselves extends too easily into making excuses for artists and, absurdly, for art 
itself. How much harm this has done even a twentieth-century conscience will reveal. 
It may be called a major reason for the isolation of art in the dingy suburbs of life. 
As a further consequence standards have been lowered and solidified, frequently out 
of charity, but never out of honest love. 

Because so much of what passes for art is so lacking in the real fibre of sincerity 
most people assume that all art is similarly vapid. In the upper crust there is a small 
disorganized minority unconsciously at work to establish pretty falsehood and skin- 
deep attractiveness as acceptable art. It may be acceptable in those circles, but we firmly 
maintain that it is not art. It lacks fire, divine or mortal, and makes little claim for 


_ more than a split-second’s consideration. The flash and sparkle of society portraits, 


the indolent atmosphere of run-of-the-mill landscapes, the hollow sham of still-lifes 
by the acre, are blindly accepted by this minority. These productions, often emptily 
sleek, have obscured the real issue too long. Yet those who support the trade in these 
hand-painted pictures (and inimitable bronzes by the select) have access to art. It 
never seems to occur to them that the work of Rembrandt, Leonardo, Vermeer, Durer, 
Mantegna, and their peers, are loved and honored, not because they are old, rare, and 
expensive, but because they are alive and honest. What we need today is more men 
and women honest with themselves. Honest art will find a place with them. 
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CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH: SELF-PORTRAIT (?) 


Lent through the American Antiquarian Society 


PURITAN PORTRAITURE 


By VIRGIL BARKER 


Wi the puritans so puritanical, after 
all? 


Under the guidance of the sort of 
skepticism indicated by that question historians 
have of late been very profitably reéxamining 
the beginnings of New England. From this re- 
examination the citizens of the wilderness 
Zions are emerging as men and women strik- 
ingly different from the kill-joy bogeys which 
they were called by those who so valiantly 
rescued America from the shackles of genteel- 
ness. The rediscovered puritans remain sufh- 
ciently stern and rockbound in character to be 
difficult of comprehension today, but they at 
least stand freed from the adjective’s current 
implications of a merely external respectability 
and its concomitant hypocrisy. 

Any contempt for the puritans can now be 
maintained only by refusing to know them in 
terms of their backgrounds in the old world 
and their achievements in the new. They be- 
gan with a definite conception of human na- 
ture; this, being strongly Calvinistic, required 
changes in human society radical enough to 
rouse the overwhelming antagonism of the sur- 
rounding majority; so they dared the dangers 
of the ocean and those of a still wilder land 
in order to live righteously under the eye of a 
jealous God. The result of this long-continued 
compound struggle—against the old Adam in 
themselves; against the persecutions of their 
fellow Adamites; against a severe climate, a 
difficult soil, and soon the murderous Indians 
—was inevitably a harshness of character which 
may appear a little inhuman; and the com- 
munity life in which that character was ex- 
pressed may likewise seem imprisoning in its 
rigidity and in the thoroughness with which it 
penetrated to the individual’s utmost privacies. 

But such emotional repulsions arise out of 
the relative freedom of the present; the indi- 
vidualist by conviction rebels, especially retro- 
actively, against every instance of collectivist 
pressure. Seen clear of such explicable dislikes, 
the life of the puritans in New England was a 
rather magnificent effort to impose a design 
upon slippery human nature in a treacherous 


environment. It was fairly successful, that is 
to say more than usually successful; but in 
the long run, of course, it failed. Seemingly 
every such effort must eventually fail. Even 
Egypt came to an end, and the civilizations 
of the Far East have not been as uninterrupted 
in their duration as was once imagined. But to 
be ever reattempting that impossibility is man’s 
splendid doom; and the puritans, in the course 
of one short century, transplanted a civiliza- 
tion, adapted it and its material embodiments 
to unforeseen circumstances, and by such 
modifications achieved an expressiveness pe- 
culiar to themselves. 

In estimating their artistic creativeness, how- 
ever, what they wrote and printed may as well 
be passed over. An occasional line of poetry 
vibrates as if about to sing, and in a few letters 
and diaries some human details live in homely 
phrase. But for the puritans, words at their 
best were only the means by which to take 
firm hold on intellectually subtilized religious 
doctrines. Difficult as it may be to do so, the 
explorer of this waste land of theology must 
credit those who made it with gusto in the 
making; and doubtless that gusto was not in 
the least impaired by their belief that damna- 
tion or salvation depended upon some dogmat- 
ic hair-splitting in words. But so narrowly 
utilitarian a conception of the medium auto- 
matically excluded all of human living which 
has significance for art and the sermons of 
early New England now feel as dry and 
brittle to the tongue, as nearly empty of human 
meaning, as any repetitive formula from the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

But the very defect of mind which stifled 
the art of literature might turn out to be an 
advantage in dealing with the physical objects 
of everyday use. At any rate, new conditions 
of living and new materials woke the puritans 
to a genuinely creative response in building 
and in furniture-making; by rapid stages they 
altered their homes and their possessions until 
they reached—perhaps unconsciously and cer- 
tainly without the crippling intention to seek 
difference for its own sake—structural orig- 
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inality in the one craft and the invention of 
new forms in the other. 

Nor did they fail in the even more impor- 
tant ordering of the communal life into a 
visual embodiment of its coherence and comeli- 
ness. The disposal of the community buildings 
and the homesites was made with a due regard 
for the lay of the land, so that there was no 
staleness of repetition from one town to an- 
other, but instead a strong tendency toward 
the uniqueness which is a characteristic proper 
to every important work of art. To this day 
the New England village remains expressive 
of minds well armed at all points for really 
living in this world; away from the messiness 
and haste of a ruder life, it stands calm and 
collected, in possession of a beauty as reserved, 
intellectualized, as convincing with the ultimate 
simplicities of proportion and form, as a cup 
in its communion silver. 

Thus, though the puritans themselves looked 
for their reward in heaven, they did not go 
unrewarded even upon earth. In the humanis- 
tic scale of values there is no reward, for the 
individual or for the community, greater than 
expressiveness in some form of art. By that, 
and perhaps by that alone, can spiritual ma- 
turity be attained; only man the maker of art 
becomes a part of the creative tradition through 
which mankind is humanized. By the things 
they made with their hands—houses, chairs, 
silver, coverlets—the puritans must always be 
an important part of whatever artistic tradi- 
tion may be established in this country. 

And now it appears that they have still an- 
other claim to participation in that tradition, 
the claim of their portraiture. This is some- 
thing really new; for the fifty years of rela- 
tively intense activity in portraiture from about 
1730 up to the Revolution was not the work of 
real puritans, but the result of the patronage 
from their successors, a generation of mer- 
chants and traders strengthening their newly 
gained dominance by these evidences of suc- 
cess. As for the century preceding, existing 
histories of American painting set down the 
occasional portrait as a mere curiosity having 
no vital relation to the age and as a daub per- 
haps partly redeemed by amusing costume. The 
errors of this still-prevalent conception have 
been exposed by an exhibition held during the 
past summer at the Worcester Art Museum. 
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The exhibition contained thirty-eight per- 
traits which, in the opinion of the distinguished 
committee* who brought them together, were 
executed in New England before 1700. Allow- 
ing a margin of two errors in that number, 
which may be needed by even the most expert 
committee, leaves an irreducible minimum of 
three dozen portraits that have survived the 
neglect and destructiveness of two centuries. 
Add to these those done then but no longer 
in existence, and the result is sufficient to 
acquit the puritans of the charge of hating art. 
The art of portraiture, at least, being un- 
tainted by any trace of popishness, received 
something better than toleration from them. 
These canvases were all painted while the 
clergy were powerful enough to prevent most 
of them had they been so minded; yet seven 
of these portraits, one-fifth of the total, are 
actually of ministers. It is too bad that as a 
group they should have been the worst served; 
much of their collective sourness of expression 
comes not from their own forbidding saintli- 
ness, but from the technical incompetence of 
the limners. 

Of even greater significance, perhaps, is the 
fact that two of the painters themselves were 
puritans. The Dummer self-portrait and its 
companion piece of his wife have been gener- 
ally known for several years. With repeated 
seeing they more than hold their own on all 
counts; in the company of contemporaneous 
or earlier work they outrank the rest for their 
combination of professionalized technical flu- 
ency with psychological insight. The self- 


portrait in particular is almost profound in 


*The committee consisted of the following members: 
Clarence S. Brigham (Chairman), Director of the 
American Antiquarian Society; Francis Henry Taylor 
(Secretary), Director of the Worcester Art Museum; 
Charles K. Bolton, formerly Librarian of the Boston 
Atheneum and author of Portraits of the Founders; 
Theron J. Damon, authority on the history of the 
period; William C. Endicott, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society; Henry Wilder Foote, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard University and biog- 
rapher of the colonial painter, Robert Feke; John 
Hill Morgan, Trustee of the Brooklyn Institute and 
author of numerous monographs on colonial American 
painting. 

A permanent record of this very important exhibi- 
tion will be issued in the form of a volume containing 
reproductions of the portraits and discussions of their 
historical, social, technical, and aesthetic aspects. 

The reproductions accompanying this article are 
made through the courtesy of the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum. 


its reading of character, and the subcutaneous 
opalescence in the features can still give pleas- 
ure to a fellow-craftsman. If Dummer, who 
was silver-smith and public official as well as 
painter, should seem a shade too worldly to 
be the puritan unalloyed, no such doubt need 
be felt about Captain Thomas Smith, who is 
the memorable discovery of the Worcester ex- 
hibition. The tale of the puritan breed told by 
his face is retold by a set of rhymes, which 
breathe just a whisper of poetry, inscribed on 
a paper underneath the queer bit of painting 
meant for a skull: 


Why should I the World be minding 

therein a World of Evils Finding. 

- Then Farwell World: Farwell thy Jarres 
thy Joys, thy Toies, thy Wiles, thy Warrs 

Truth sounds Retreat: I am not for ye 
The Eternall Drawes to him my heart 
By Faith (which can thy Force Subvert) 

To Crowne me (after Grace) with Glory. 


Two other portraits by Captain Smith, of 
Major Savage and of Captain Curwen, help, 
as character studies, to make credible the im- 
mense energy which must have been displayed 
by the men and women of these days; but as 
paintings they possess no exceptional points 
of interest. (The portrait of Maria Smith was 
not part of the exhibition when I saw it; and 
that of the Reverend William Ames is ap- 
parently not seventeenth-century work at all.) 
But exceptional interest of a particular kind 
inheres in another group of nine or ten por- 
traits, all from one hand and not, it seems to 
me, the hand of Captain Smith. I am aware 
that a multiplication of craftsmen at this 
early date is inadvisable; but the Smith group 
and this anonymous group, each one techni- 
cally consistent within itself, present certain 
differences which are, to say the least, difficult 
of reconciliation. 


Opinions of this sort in the layman must, of 
course, always be subject to correction by the 
pronouncements of experts. The trouble is that 
early American painting has not yet received 
sufficient attention from the experts. Just four 
years ago, after two years of studying pictures 
of this period, I wrote that they are an effec- 
tive means for “rectifying the crude habit of 
making up one’s mind” and could “teach one 
to live in perpetual suspension of judgment.” 
But that is so uncomfortable that, if the ex- 
perts will not make up our minds for us (and 
many of us nowadays want experts to make up 
our minds on all sorts of questions), we lay- 
men must venture into opinions of our own. 

In this group of portraits centering around 
the Freake pair there seems discernible the 
most important painting personality of the 
seventeenth century in New England. Pro- 
fessor Mather considers that the Mrs. Freake 
is by an itinerant journeying up from New 
Netherland; but it appears that recently evi- 
dence has been discovered of a school of paint- 
ing in Quebec in which this craftsman may 
have been trained. This would explain certain 
curious coincidences of technical handling and 
studio properties between the child-portraits by 
this painter and those a half-century later in 
Charleston by Jeremiah Theiis; for the latter’s 
work suggests that he had French training be- 
fore coming to this country. Technical like- 
nesses, also, place in this Freake group the 
now almost ruined portraits of Edward Raw- 
son and his niece Rebecca; from this it would 
be a fair inference that this limner was the 
one whom Rawson (as related by Cotton 
Mather) held in readiness in the hope of per- 
suading the Reverend John Wilson to allow 
his likeness to be taken. Whoever he was, the 
painter who delineated Mrs. Freake and Baby 
Mary achieved a masterpiece which deserves 
to be called the American mother and child. 
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JEREMIAH DUMMER: MRS. DUMMER 
Lent by Paul M. Hamlen, Esq. 


JEREMIAH DUMMER: SELF-PORTRAIT 
Lent by Paul M. Hamlen, Esq. 
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MR. JOHN FREAKE 


Lent by Mrs. William B. Scofield 
and Mrs. Andrew W. Sigourney 
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MARGARET GIBBS 


Smith 


ler 


Lent by Mrs. Alexander Quarri 
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MRS. ELIZABETH PADDY WENSLEY 


Lent by the Pilgrim Society, Plymouth 
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A PHYSICIAN’S UNDERSTANDING OF ART 


By BENJAMIN F. WEEMS 


I 

HE most significant function of a physi- 

cian consists in his interpretation of the 

phenomena of individual life. How much 
like painters to the critic his patients seem to 
him, as at each moment they display some as- 
pect of the potentialities that lie hidden within. 
Consider that continuous picture of individual 
destiny that each of us must execute. Is there 
between it and the artist’s picture any funda- 
mental difference in elements of significance? 
The painting is but a symbol, as is any other 
aspect of the life picture, of the character and 
quality of that life. That total life picture is the 
object of the physician’s study. He sees that in 
human lives, as in works of art, distinction pro- 
ceeds from individuality, and significance from 
the happy union of lofty conception and ade- 
quate execution. As he views the pictures of hu- 
man life, so varied in conception, composition, 
color, tone, and rhythm, he is impelled to for- 
mulate some principles concerning the object of 
his reflections, and these naturally influence his 
thought as he ponders the nature and meaning 
of art. 

Man was not in the beginning. Within the 
infinite spaces of All-Being, movement gave 
birth to our atomic universe. Sun, planets, 
earth, and moon appeared from the concen- 
trating vortex. In a steaming cauldron of humid 
matter life began—tabile, dynamic, vacillating, 
upward-groping, from narrow-walled to wider 
~ spaces, from simple to complex correspond- 
ences, through myriad forms its plastic sub- 
stance marched onward from amoeba to man. 

Upon each of the many-fashioned forms of 
- life is the ineffaceable impression of the creating 

forces that have determined it. As the thing 
“molded to its mold, so is man to the creating 
hand of the All-Being; thus indeed is he made 
in the likeness of his Maker. 

In his early moments of self-consciousness a 
strange and ever more insistent instinct revealed 
itself in man, a groping effort to comprehend 
the secret of his being, to attain a conscious, in- 
timate, harmonious unity with all that deter- 
mined his destiny. No key to the outer mystery 


had yet fallen into his possession; and through 
the tortuous channels of self-revelation few mes- 
sengers had passed. Close at hand lay the intui- 
tive knowledge of the All-Being, the permanent 
impress of the molding forces; but revelation 
waited. 

“In the Beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
Thus revelation began. With growth of speech 
the subjective aspect of man’s life gradually 
found expression and his dimly comprehended 
intuitions were roughly formulated. Reaching 
outward for conscious correspondence with the 
enveloping forces, striving to comprehend the 
relation of creature to creator, searching for the 
outer source of every element of inner experi- 
ence, conceiving outer reality in the form of in- 
ner being; in such fashion religion came to the 
world. 

Through vaguely distinguished ideas com- 
bining inner and outer elements, relating the 
subjective with its objective complement, relig- 
ious revelation falteringly advanced. A harmon- 
ized combination of man’s unfolding inner ex- 
perience and the nicely correlated facts of out- 
er being will always constitute man’s religious 
gropings. And ever in the production and re- 
finement of this combination, the externaliza- 
tion of inner experience, which is art, will march 
hand in hand with the correlation and clarifica- 
tion of outer fact, which is science. These two 
inseparably interwoven geniuses of human des- 
tiny, though proceeding from opposite poles of 
man’s consciousness, are bound by a mutual de- 
pendence like that of their fountainheads, the 
inner and outer reality. 

So much of the physical body of what we call 
art is in fact the product of science that in our 
contemplation of it we often lose track of the 
essence of the thing that is art. Science fur- 
nishes us the medium, and the laws that gov- 
ern its manipulation; science invents new ma- 
terials, new methods, new tools. Without sci- 
ence to invent the word, the chisel, the brush, 
art could never have been released from its hid- 
den source in the inner experience of man, and 
never could there have been formulated those 
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exalted conceptions that have elevated man 
above his inarticulate fellow creatures. 

The elusiveness of art is of exactly the same 
nature as the elusiveness of life itself. In the 
substance of life we find many of the common 
materials of earth, but in the body of one just 
dead, although we may have all these constitu- 
ents in their proper proportions, we no longer 
have a man. All the beauty and richness of color 
of a sunset is not art. It is life that is the essence 
of the one and revelation of inner life that is the 
essence of the other. Inner Being, the spirit of 
art; Outer Law, the spirit of science. These two 
are inseparable in man’s experience, standing in 
a strangely interdependent relationship, in that, 
though art has its source in inner being, its ex- 
ternalization is possible only through resort to 
outer law; while science, the concern of outer 
law, is comprehensible to man only through the 
narrow channels of his inner being. The form 
and extent of his science, therefore, must de- 
pend upon the constitution of his inner func- 
tion of response. A confusion of ideas is inevi- 
table, unless this fundamental distinction be- 
tween art and science is understood. 


II 


The feature of life that differentiates it sharp- 
ly from inanimate matter is its responsiveness. 
The study of life is a study of behavior. Form 
and structure are significant only as symbols of 
potential behavior. Through study of morphol- 
ogy or form of creatures we can rightly infer 
much concerning their behavior, but still we are 
a long way from deciphering the full alphabet 
of protoplasm. All actions of man may be re- 
garded as responses to outer stimuli. Art is no 
exception. It is response; it is a form of human 
behavior; no matter how much we argue about 
it, art remains, from a biological standpoint, 
simply a peculiar behavior of man and inevi- 
tably reflects something of man’s inner nature 
as well as something of the circumstances that 
prompt it. 

We find no behavior among lower animals 
that inclines to the belief that their inner life 
possesses a self-conscious component. We be- 
lieve that man alone among animals has built 
up a great fascination in the complex qualities 
of his capacity of inner conscious experience. 
This is the concern of art. I have emphasized 
the conviction that the essential thing about art 
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is its revelation of inner life, meaning that what- 
ever practical utility it may possess is subordi- 
nate to its chief purpose of externalizing inner 
experience. All animal behavior reveals some- 
thing of that which has been placed within the 
particular creature by the molding hand of the 
creator; but we have chosen to regard as art 
only that behavior which springs from the high 
endowment of a self-conscious inner experience. 
A picture of a landscape, for example, is ren- 
dered not merely to depict the exact relations of 
form and color witnessed, but the effect exerted 
upon the artist’s mind, in other words, his per- 
sonal conception of the scene. That conception 
may or may not be provocative of pleasure or 
interest in those who behold it. Failure to com- 
mand immediate appreciation does not mean it 
is not art, more likely it means that the artist 
has seen too differently from his public. 
Destructive criticism of man’s behavior has 
had its origin in the powerful and biologically 
important tendency of man to conform to set 
patterns, a tendency which achieved in the 
smaller groups of primitive man that uniform- 
ity of attitude and action which was needed to 
preserve cohesion. I refer to the mechanism of 
suggestibility which in other periods than our 
own we are wont to call superstition. Today we 
have surmounted geographical barriers, but we 
have not yet surmounted suggestibility nor the 
arbitrary destructive criticism that it engenders. 
Man’s behavior generally is prescribed in set 
patterns almost as rigid as ever, but in art we 
are beginning to feel emancipation. There, if 
not in the other spheres of life, we may see a 
truly widening expression of our will, or at least 
our willingness to respond freely. Why should 
man’s rich and varied possibilities of inner ex- 
perience be stifled by arbitrary canons of this or 
the other set pattern? Though it still seems that 
we must dress and look alike, surely there is lit- 
tle harm done if we permit ourselves to see and 
think a bit differently. The paralyzing fear of 
non-conformity has suppressed much art. Only 
the recklessly bold have dared blaze new trails 
into the uncharted domains of inner experience. 
There is an overwhelming tendency, due as 
I have already stated to suggestibility, to accept 
current patterns of response, patterns that will 
as much submerge the universal as the individ- 
ual elements of our Jives. Emancipated from 
such narrowing influences we might make amaz- 


ing discoveries in our capacities of art appre- 
ciation. And such discoveries would. alter our 
conception of that which possesses universal as 
against that which possesses only local or special 
appeal. To differentiate that which is rightly as- 
signable to the artist’s human nature, that which 
might be called generic in his work, from that 
which is attributable to his peculiar individual- 
ity is no easy matter. Even the simplest picture 
is a highly complex affair combining both ele- 
ments in its composition. Life is essentially re- 
sponse and art is one of the records of that re- 
sponse. Factors of past life and training enter 
profoundly into the determination of our re- 
sponses. Among the past experiences that so 
constantly influence the present, some have un- 
doubtedly partaken of the universal or generic 
and some of the local or individual. Thus we 
see that in the elaboration of our predisposi- 
tions to respond in this or the other way 
both universal and individual elements are in- 
terwoven. Is there any wonder that obscurity 
should result? Were the matter different there 
would be far less fascination in the acts and arts 
of man. Every manifestation of life contains 
elements of the universal and elements of the 
individual. A halo of the infinite hangs about 
each separate part of being. Interest is enhanced 
through understanding, through discernment 
of the marvelous patterns by which the lines of 
causal forces interweave all parts of being and 
connect them with the infinite, with All-Being. 


Ill 


In most of our experience of life two separate 
faculties of mind are simultaneously employed. 
Through the one we accumulate hordes of facts; 
_ through the other we reduce the hordes to a 

comparatively few fundamental principles. The 
product of the one faculty is called knowledge, 
of the other understanding. In art the expres- 
sion of the one is the naive and faithful repre- 
sentation of the way the thing was recorded in 
the artist’s mind, while the expression of the 
other is a picture of the way the thing was in- 
terpreted or understood. I can make this rather 
“fundamental distinction clearer, I believe, by 
comparing these faculties of simple perception 
and of understanding with the physical phe- 
nomena of reflection and refraction. 
No matter how calm the mood, how smooth- 
ly polished for reflection the mirror of con- 


sciousness that life holds up to nature, always 
in the image thrown back is something indi- 
vidual—something changed, transmuted, inter- 
preted, added—as if the individual texture of 
the conscious plane had deviated the angles of 
reflection according to the peculiar disposition 
of its essential vital elements. Thus no two 
minds may bear like witness to the same fact, 
and what holds true for outwardly projected 
images obtains as well for those that are ab- 
sorbed into the silent depths of consciousness. 
No two souls may share identical experience of 
actuality, because that surface texture which al- 
ters reflected images—derived from the peculiar 
constitution of individual life-stuff—refracts in 
like fashion all that penetrates below its surface. 
Only in certain stripped or naked qualities of 
experience can mental images be made to tally. 
These are the abstract concepts of thought, 
more expressive no doubt of the diverse cleav- 
ages of generic human mind than of any char- 
acter of objective reality. I wonder if it is not 
these determining mental attributes (conscious- 
ly conceived or silently operating below the sur- 
face) that really govern the important function 
of interpretation. These universal, abstract 
conceptions would seem to represent for intel- 
lectual constitution what molecular formulae 
do for chemistry. Through elaboration of these, 
new compounds may be created having no coun- 
terpart in nature outside of universal human 
mind. 

Here, then, in the chemistry of abstract mind 
we would seem to have discovered the distinctly 
universal component of man’s creative and in- 
terpretive genius. We can suppose that nature, 
refracted through a perfectly composed, unagi- 
tated intellect, would give rise to purely abstract 
(and therefore universal) images; just as would 
nature, reflected back from such an unagitated 
conscious mirror give rise to a perfect represen- 
tation. But in the kinetic stuff of life there is 
no perfect calm, no complete composure. The 
actual phenomena of life and art may not be 
reduced to the exact images of physics or the 
naked abstractions of mathematics. Man and 
his art are alike unalterably distinguished by 
the individual kinetic qualities of his proto- 
plasm—those elements of striving and feeling 
that cling persistently to all that is human and 
furnish to art student as well as physician an 
experience that is ever puzzling and unique. In 
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each individual life as in each work of art, it 
seems to me, we will be called upon to face and 
unravel the universal component of the abstract 
mind from the far more elusive, personal com- 
ponent which has its origin in the uniqueness 
of individuality. 

It would seem to me that one of the chief 
functions of art understanding must consist 
in distinguishing between what is fundamental 
(abstract, universal) and what is accidental 
(local, individual). The familiar saying that 
nothing is new under the sun certainly refers 
to the fact that in fundamental or abstract prin- 
ciple the phenomena of experience are unlikely 
to be unique; yet if we lay the stress upon the 
accidental, concrete qualities, every experience 
under the sun is new; there is no absolute iden- 
tity of experience. 


IV 

The chief function and greatest achievement 
of art understanding as of all understanding 
and all criticism, to my way of thinking, is the 
recognition of significance. I believe it is upon 
this vital and delicate point that most contro- 
versy really hinges. Most arguments designed 
to establish the criteria of art strike me as arbi- 
trary and utterly futile. Usually, where there is 
reason in an argument, it will be found to bear 
not upon the dubious distinction as to whether 
a particular object is or is not art, but upon the 
character or degree of its significance. This after 
all is what really matters in our art as in all our 
behavior. The moments of life are of infinite 
variety. Our feelings give evidence of a bound- 
less wealth of tone and intensity. Circumstance 
reveals a time for trivial amusement, a time for 
glorious action, and a time for solemn thought. 
No one would assume that all the varied mo- 
ments of life or all the expressions of human 
behavior that fitly represent them can be regard- 
ed as of equal significance. No more can the 
works of art, likewise symbolic of man’s diversi- 
fied experience, be deemed of equal significance. 
Art may express caprice and triviality as well as 
beauty and noble aspiration. Beauty and nobil- 
ity are not criteria of art but of significance. 

That the physician is inclined to endorse the 
principle of emancipation in art as well as in 
life generally does not mean that he possesses 
no criteria of significance in art and life. It 
means that he believes very firmly in life, that 
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he has great faith in the inherent reservoirs of 
power that reside within the individual and that 
he would see these externalized in action and 
expression as far as possible. It means that he 
has little faith in anything human that does not 
spring naturally from the soil of personality as 
a flower springs from the earth, governed by the 
groping purpose of fulfilment that is its peculiar 
endowment, not disguised in foreign form or 
cramped into garments suited to another. The 
physician, is interested in human behavior be- 
cause it is only through observation of this that 
he can understand human life. But it is by no 
means through man’s noblest actions or loftiest 
visions that we come to understand his complex 
constitution, nor by contemplation of his most 
proficient achievements. Medicine must distin- 
guish the morbid from the wholesome, but 
medicine does not merely condemn and then 
ignore the morbid. Strange as it may seem, 
knowledge of the constitution of personality has 
been derived almost entirely from study of the 
morbid, not the normal. In the perfectly inte- 
grated expression of a thoroughly normal life, 
science is confounded by the infinite complex- 
ity of relations, but where integrity lacks and 
dissociation of elements is found, we peep into 
the split depths of life’s mystery and discern 
something of its separate parts. 

To my physician’s mind the effect of view- 
ing a museum of art is more nearly like that 
of visiting an insane asylum than anything else 
I can imagine. This is no phantastic compari- 
son. The uninformed and prejudiced attitude 
of the average layman toward an asylum is 
quite comparable to that of the average person 
toward modern art. Remember this, that each 
painting you view is but the graphic represen- 
tation of an individual reaction to a particular 
circumstance. Thus, in a museum, you pass 
from one experience, one mood, one manner, 
to an entirely dissociated experience. There is 
rarely the slightest connection. To understand 
the message of the picture and profit by your 
effort it is necessary to develop an unusual 
capacity for dissociation. From one picture to 
another you pass as one who wanders from 
planet to planet, eyes and spirit open to unex- 
pected adventure, to novel realization, to dis- 
covery of another element of the Universal that 
lies hidden in the Self. Nothing could be more 


like the demand made upon the visitor to the 


asylum. There each inmate represents an equal- 
ly disconnected exhibit, a creature hardly dif- 
ferent from any of us, endowed with the same 
fundamental tendencies of response, the same 
sympathies, instincts, emotions, aspirations; 
only, as in the pictures in the gallery, the mani- 
festations of response to life are strikingly dis- 
sociated. One-track minds, fixed ideas, station- 
ary moods, exaggerated attitudes,, unusual re- 
sponses, are what you encounter—no uniform 
or harmonious reaction to the same surround- 
ings, as we might expect of a strictly normal 
group, yet, to the open-minded and unpreju- 
diced observer, a revelation of the constitution 
of the human soul. Truly the comparison is no 
bad one. But this is not the place to expand 
such arguments. Tolerance, openness of mind 
and heart, is the rewarding attitude in study- 
ing the contents of museum and asylum. I chal- 
lenge you with this assertion that what man 
knows today of the constitution of human per- 
sonality has come essentially from the observa- 
tion of the insane and the study of art. 

All about us we see the expression of health 
and morbidness. To distinguish one from the 
other is the physician’s hard task, and to esti- 
mate the significance of the one and the other 
is even harder. Morbid influence and morbid 
process lie behind and through much of human 
achievement, art achievement not excepted. Life 
and death go hand in hand as sunlight and 
shadow. Health and morbidity are the warp and 
woof of transient existence. Its complex fabric 
can only be understood by unraveling both 
threads. 

Significance can never be fixed or arbitrary. 
By it we denote a degree of value, not an abso- 
lute value, for I doubt if man can conceive such, 
but value relative to something or to some one, 
value relative above all to a particular time and 
a patticular place. It would seem obvious that 
the significance or degree of value of a thing 
would be greatest where its sphere of relation 

_ was greatest, where it bore relation to the great- 
est number of people, to the greatest extent of 
time, the greatest stretch of space, the greatest 

_ concerns of life. The recognition of significance, 

the just estimate of values! There is no greater 
challenge in life. Significance is ever shifting. 

Values change from day to day, from moment 

to moment. What prophetic vision can recog- 


nize the trifling circumstance that may change 
the course of human history? Seldom are the 
achievements of genius immediately appreciated 
at their true worth. Significance is, no doubt, 
the most varied and uncertain quantity of all 
experience, and by virtue of its transiency, the 
most elusive of all human quests. 
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Of one thing I feel certain, however—that 
which is of universal significance in human life 
will be of universal significance in art, and to 
such essentialism change comes but slowly. Yet 
it is certain that life is one succession of discov- 
eries, and no one knows just what lies latent in 
its mysterious capacities to expand. With each 
new circumstance is revealed another power of 
adaptability; and although it is beyond our im- 
aginations to picture an entirely different, and 
at the same time universal, response of which 
human life may be capable, yet we cannot doubt 
that such must exist. Toward ever-new demands 
of an ever-changing environment life drifts on- 
ward, and as it moves new experience is born 
and of this new experience new art. 

No amount of reasoning will affect the re- 
sponses which are most significant to human 
life. No assertion will establish the absolute cri- 
teria of excellence or significance in art. In spite 
of all schools and discoveries, of all “ologies” 
and “isms,” life will take the course that is gov- 
erned by its mysterious response to that which 
lies before it; and as in the past, art will con- 
tinue to portray the qualities of that response. 
It must externalize that which circumstance dis- 
covers in life. It can do naught else. Jf we are 
groping in confusion and uncertainty our art 
will give witness to the fact. If we are seeking 
in every direction for the upward road, theoriz- 
ing, experimenting, despairing, the record of 
our bewilderment will be reflected in our art. 
But, at last, when circumstance reveals the 
vision of a higher plane toward which man- 
kind may hopefully aspire, then, indeed, will 
come reawakening of aim and ideal; the com- 
mon vision will arouse united effort; unanimity 
will augment the zest of striving; labor will reap 
a higher reward; and art, no longer lacking mes- 
sage of significance, will stand forth transfig- 
ured in the portrayal and glorification of a 
spiritual rebirth. 
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ALEXANDER BROOK 


By ERNEST BRACE 


NDERLYING all the theories and group- 

ings and arguments of contemporary 

painting, one senses a fundamental 
need for self-justification. Somehow, in some 
way, art must ally itself to the aspects and 
forms of living which we call modern. Pictures 
of skyscrapers, factory landscapes, dramatiza- 
tions of class struggle, to choose only the more 
obvious examples, are basically attempts by the 
artist to break out of the intolerable smugness 
of the art-for-art’s-sake plush interiors and to 
find a place for himself and his work in a world 
which is constantly threatening to reject both. 

Alexander Brook, because he is a person of 
tremendous vitality, and because he looks 
upon life with the gusto of a hungry man 
about to eat a large dinner, has apparently 
felt this need of self-justification less than 
many of his contemporaries. In the excitement 
of his living he has found subject-matter and 
inspiration stirring enough to keep him away 
from both ivory towers and dynamos. And yet 
one has only to glance from early to recent 
examples of his work to understand that he, 
too, through less patent symbols, expresses 
the restlessness and the aspiration of the world 
in which he lives. He is completely and sig- 
nificantly a painter of his times. 

Brook was born in Brooklyn in 1898. A 
serious illness when he was twelve years old 
_ first turned his attention to painting, and one 
wonders whether it is not at least partly to 
_ this fortuitous introversion of his overpower- 
“ing vitality that he owes his career. Certainly 


“the New York of his adolescence offered in- 


"finite outlets to his exuberance, outlets which 


_at the time were more alluring than the staid 
and rather pompous traditions of painting. At 
all events, in 1915 he entered the Art Students 
League, where he studied for four years, prin- 
cipally under Kenneth Hayes Miller. Financial 
depression is no recent experience for those 
who undertook to paint and to live in the early 
1920's, and Brook and Peggy Bacon, whom he 
married soon after leaving the League, under- 
went most of the hardships that were not to be- 
come commonplace for another decade. Nev- 
ertheless, they had two children and managed 


to survive both as artists and human beings. 
A few years later, as assistant director of the 
Whitney Studio Galleries, Brook managed 
not only to keep on with his painting, but also 
to write about painting and painters, and to 
befriend and help many artists who were des- 
perately in need of some recognition, of find- 
ing some outlet to careers which seemed to be 
blind alleys. Since leaving the Whitney Studio 
Galleries, Brook has taught from time to time, 
and is this year one of the instructors at the 
Art Students League. But mostly he has 
painted, and beginning with the Logan Medal 
and purchase prize at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute in 1929, he has won an impressive number 
of awards and is represented in most important 
American museums and private collections. 
Like all of his generation whose work has 
achieved more than facility, his career as a 
painter began with revolt, or, more accurately, 
with a complete revaluation of long unques- 
tioned standards. If painting was to survive, 
it must be a development, the growth of a liv- 
ing organism, rather than a mimeograph re- 
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producing dead forms. The modern art of 
those days was a slap in the face, and it was 
so intended. The hushed-voice, politely-con- 
descending attitude toward art, and the parlor 
canons of good taste must be rudely jolted if 
any but the meek and the timid were to make 
painting a career. Only violent revolt could 
bring life to a profession which had become 
allied with needlework as a pastime to occupy 
the idle hands of prosperous maidens. 

The decade of painting that has brought 
the work of Brook from the youthful challenge 
of “Radio Fan,” one of the first pictures of his 
I ever saw, to the comprehensive exhibition of 
his work last spring at the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh has been one of lusty develop- 
ment. His early defiance has proved itself no 
mere nose-thumbing but a determination and 
a consciousness of ability to cover the skeleton 
of tradition with flesh and personality. The 
early canvas showed a boy sitting on a packing- 
box, and, remembering the ttle of the picture, 
apparently listening to a radio. One leg is 
beating time in the manner of comic strip ap- 
pendages in violent action. The picture was 
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amusing and defiant, but I mention it par- 
ticularly because his own explanation of how 
he happened to paint it is indicative of the per- 
sonal, intimate nature of much of his work. 
He hated radios, anyway, and one day when 
stopping at a garage to have his car fixed, the 
mechanic was too busy with a radio to pay at- 
tention to the car. The painting followed. 
Through the years since “Radio Fan,” 
Brook’s painting has taken on subtlety and 
power and comprehension that render such 
gestures interesting merely as they are related 
to his growth and his personality. But almost 
invariably we find that both his subject-matter 
and his attitude toward it are a highly personal 
response to the intimate life about him. His 
canvases are peculiarly free of any hint of the 
bombastic or the obviously monumental. Even 
his “Tragic Muse,” painted a few years ago 
and marking a new phase in his development, 
is completely individual and subjective in 
mood. That its symbolism seems to be an at- 
tempt at something more universal than that 
of his other work is due rather to a broadening 
of the artist’s own comprehension of the in- 
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ALEXANDER BROOK: 


timate life with which he has been so preoc- 
cupied, rather than to any intellectual theory 
as to what is universal or important. 

Few contemporary painters have been as ap- 
parently unmoved by the more obvious con- 
notations and theories stemming from the word 
“modern” as has Brook. After the early gusto 
with which he set out to épater les bourgeois 
had expended itself, he turned with even 
keener zest to the aspects of living that stirred 
him, that made him want to paint, that made 
him delight in living itself. He has never been 
a tired painter or one whose canvases were 
_ rather procreations of self-doubt than positive 
statements. His many canvases of his wife and 
children, whether they be more or less success- 
ful as paintings, are never tired reiterations of 
an old story repeated for want of something 
else to say. Behind each of them is an exciting, 
fresh assertion. Skyscrapers? The struggles 
and injustices of the proletariat? He would be 
the last to argue that such subject-matter was 
either uninteresting or unimportant, but to 
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paint by rule, by some arbitrary hypothesis, 
when intimate, felt things could be so exciting, 
would be for him a stultifying limitation. 

“To add more to the quality of a picture 
and produce more, the desire to make each suc- 
ceeding work more magical than its prede- 
cessor, is ever uppermost in the mind of the 
artist. A picture when done should represent 
a surprising experience completed; the more 
succinctly it is realized, the greater pleasure it 
will give to the sympathetic beholder.” 

The repetition of the word “more” in this 
statement of his is important. If one would 
achieve consequence as a painter, one must 
never find a final answer to one’s problems. 
One’s work, like one’s intelligence, can never 
be moulded into any set form. They must both 
ever hang on the verge of an imminent be- 
coming, and he who reaches the certainty that 
he has become, has merely died. 

Recently Brook’s work has become more 
thoughtful, more conscious of implications. It 
has taken on depth and a certain brooding 
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quality that heretofore was seldom more than 
hinted at. “The Haunted House,” exhibited 
first in 1930, seemed at the time rather a com- 
ment on a mood than a mood itself. It was a 
striking picture, a picture that one could study 
for a long time with increasing interest and de- 
light. The square box of a house with its four 
sightless windows and bleak doorway, the rail 
fence in the foreground, fencing in only the 
ghostly emptiness of the house, the rows of 
dark trees, and even the two horses, one white, 
the other black, the only animate objects in the 
picture, gave that canvas a poignant sense of 
desolation that seemed strange in the work of 
one so atdent as Brook. “Gas Works, Con- 
necticut,” painted a year or so later, had much 
of this same mood in it. There is something 
tensely brooding and hushed about the picture, 
a quality of impending storm due more to the 
manner in which it was painted than to any ob- 
vious hint in the sky. And of course “House on 
a Hill,” showing a small, ugly house set deep 
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in a lush landscape, has this same emotion, at 
one time mournful and strangely vigorous. 

It was the memory of these canvases that 
came to me when Brook spoke of his excite- 
ment recently in looking out over the city of 
Pittsburgh from Mount Washington and see- 
ing the sprawled city and the two rivers flow- 
ing into the Ohio. He would like to do a pic- 
ture of that, not a detailed canvas of buildings 
and smoke-stacks with any suggestion of me- 
chanical precision, but rather an emotional 
comment such as the “Toledo” by El Greco. 

From the still life called “The Intruder,” 
Temple Gold Medal winner at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1931, to 
such a picture is indicative of a change in at- 
titude that is significant, not only of Brook’s 
work, but of our times. The self-consciousness 
of the painter in the contemporary world 
which first expressed itself through a renuncia- 
tion of the autumnal prettiness and intolerance 
of established formulas has of necessity ma- 
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tured, and is now seeking, not so much a new 
formula setting forth what is the right or the 
wrong way to paint, but some tenable basis 
upon which it may establish a real relationship 
with a bewildered world. The best of present- 
day painting is too vigorous to attempt any re- 
turn of the good old days, any Pre-Raphaelite 
mooning, and even the preoccupation with the 
more technical and abstract problems of the 
painter which was spurred to violent activity 
by the work of Cézanne is today giving place 
to problems of subject-matter and the sake for 
which art exists, which seems to be no longer 
merely art. The school of criticism which once 
stated that a painting should be as capable of 
aesthetic stimulation viewed upside down as 
in its proper position has become as dated as 
the doomed generation school of literature with 
which it was contemporary. 

That Brook’s work has changed with his 
times by no means indicates that he is one of 
those who leap agilely from bandwagon to 
bandwagon. The change is always impressively 
natural and right, a reaching out for something 
more. One senses in it a deepening and an 
unfolding. He has exposed new facets rather 
than superimposed new fashions. “The In- 
truder” is no less a fine canvas because of its 
humor or the homely warmth of its emotion. 
If in his later pictures we find nothing analo- 
gous to the mouse nibbling cheese in the fore- 
ground, it is because the mood has changed 
and not because he has decided one attitude to 
be intrinsically more valid than another. The 
difference between “Guest Room,” painted in 
1928, showing a female figure lying in a 
towsled bed, and the legs and arms of another 
undressing just inside the door, and—to choose 
a recent canvas—‘“Summer Wind,” is anal- 
ogous, in poetry, to the difference between two 


brief statements of mood by Robert Herrick. 
The first 


Fain would I kiss my Julia’s dainty leg, 
Which is as white and hair-less as an egge. 
and the second 


Let me not live, if I not love, 

Since I as yet did never prove, 

Where Pleasures met: at least doe find, 
All pleasures meet in Woman-kind. 


For the past three years Brook has painted 
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no still-lifes and, with the exception of a few 
landscapes, has devoted himself exclusively 
to portraits and figures. As he explained, 
there is so much exhilarating material in the 
intimate, warm life with which one is con- 
stantly in contact that any arbitrary arrange- 
ment of objects seems superfluous and com- 
paratively nonessential. And more and more 
his figures are emerging from particular, strictly 
personal significance to a broader statement of 
living. Experience is taking on thought and a 
certain sense of tragedy that must always, to 
the sensitive, suffuse the loveliness they would 
hold. But the brooding quality in his canvases 
is never heavy, never melodramatic, never an 
impotent moan about a harsh, cruel world. It 
is rather the thoughtful obverse of ebullienz 
gaiety and zest. He is at work now upon a 
life-sized figure of a woman, clothed, a rather 
heroic figure, standing on a strip of yellow 
sand, against a background of sombre sea and 
sky. It is a dramatic canvas and yet it is as 
warm in conception as it is in color. The fresh- 
ness, the exultance of “Summer Wind” has 
here given place to a more pensive conception. 

Technically, Brook is capable of amazing 
virtuosity. One who has posed for him told 
me that he drew in her head and torso with 
one hand, and her legs with the other. And 
yet his pictures are free of tricks and surface 
effects. For want of a better term, one might 
call him a realist in that he attempts no exag- 
geration or distortion of the forms with which 
he is working, but realism in his work is no 
more than a working hypothesis. His color 
is rich and, while it always holds its place as 
an essential part of the picture and never be- 
comes a display in itself or a veil for technical 
inadequacies, nevertheless it has a certain 
glamorous quality that is peculiarly his own. 
His work is never pedantic, never problem- 
conscious. A picture is an adventure, an ex- 
citing search after that something “more” 
which he must find. 

Whatever the future course of Brook’s de- 
velopment as an artist, he is already estab- 
lished as one of the important painters of his 
time. He speaks with authority and faith, and 
one feels confident in turning to his work that 
it will have something interesting to say, and 
that the statement will be made with style and 
clarity and pervading beauty. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS IN COLLEGE 


By F. A. GUTHEIM 


HEN a large state university has a de- 
\X/ partment devoting its entire time to 

the history, criticism, and apprecia- 
tion of art; when it has a separate yet integral 
school within its walls successfully preparing 
artists and teachers who can design everything 
from a pewter mug to a fresco; when it brings 
each year frequent art exhibitions of proven 
excellence and importance; when all of these 
things are accomplished, is it a little fantastic 
to suggest that more can be done? The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s answer is that more 
can and should be done: and it has been 
doing it for the last four years—long enough 
to be out of the experimental stage (if that 
deplorable day ever arrives). 

The student union is a traditional institu- 
tion in English universities, and the years 
since the war have seen the astonishing growth 
in America of an adaptation of this idea. 
Stemming pretty largely from Hart House 
at the University of Toronto, almost every 
large university in the West has built a stu- 
dent union. Broader in purpose than a social 
club, more comprehensive than a society, far 
beyond a mere service agency to provide 
equipment for undergraduate enterprises, the 
student union has assumed a role of positive 
leadership and has become an important cul- 
tivating force. At Wisconsin the Union sup- 
plies ping pong tables and chamber music, 
food and art exhibitions, reading rooms, offices 
for student activities, and performs a host of 
other functions. Four years ago the Union 
decided to provide studio space for a few 
undergraduates working in arts and crafts. 
From this very informal start it was discov- 
ered that there were more than a few stu- 
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dents who wished to paint and model; in fact 
there were students who wanted to do book 
binding, to make posters, to do camera work 
and a variety of other things. These ranged 
from a few talented youngsters who were well 
launched in the arts to difident beginners who 
were working simply for their own amuse- 
ment. There were students successfully pro- 
ducing Christmas cards and posters, book il- 
lustrations and other kinds of highly com- 
mercial art. And there were students doing 
portraits on commission. To bring some order 
and guidance to this situation the Union de- 
tailed one of its staff, Sally Marshall, a grad- 
uate of the Art School, to supervise the Stu- 
dio’s affairs. Under her vigilant ministration it 
has since grown from a part-time job to one 
absorbing the full time of Miss Marshall and 
of several special instructors. 

During the first year of the Union Work- 
shop about fifty members were enrolled, of 
which only thirteen were students in the Art 
School, thereby amply justifying the supposi- 
tion on which the Workshop was created— 
that there were a considerable number of stu- 
dents not in the Art School who would be 
interested. Groups were organized in figure 
and freehand drawing and bookbinding. A 
substantial number were beginners. Nearly 
three hundred dollars worth of business was 
done in the widest possible field: lamp shades, 
picture framing, bookbinding, match-book de- 
signs, sconces, cover designs and illustrations 
for booklets, crests, concert programs, posters, 
Christmas cards, maps, and dance programs. 

In the very beginning when the Workshop 
was four walls, a floor, a roof, and some win- 
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formed, and its energetic activities, supported 
tactfully by the Union, overcame most of the 
obstacles caused by a dearth of material and 
equipment. The second year found seventy- 
eight persons enrolled as members. Classes 
were provided for beginners, since it was found 
that beginners working alone became dis- 
couraged easily, but working in groups they 
could compare their work with other begin- 
ners and see how they progressed. Groups 
for the second year were organized in figure 
drawing, pewter, block printing, and sculpture. 
The volume of business increased to over nine 
hundred dollars. 

The third year there were about a hundred 

students, with groups in figure drawing, metal 
work, etching and block printing, oil painting 
and water color, sculpture, and leather craft. 
Photography had attracted so many students 
that an independent Camera Club was formed 
which now functions in intimate relation to 
the Workshop. The volume of business 
reached nearly a thousand dollars, and stu- 
dents during the year earned over five hun- 
dred. The steadily tightening economic con- 
ditions directed attention to the problem of 
“marketing arts and crafts. As a tentative solu- 
tion the College Craft Shop was organized. 

Broadly speaking, the success of the Union 
Workshop was that it filled a specific but in- 
articulate need. In fulfilling this need it has 
accomplished some things which seem to me 
very important. It has, first of all, blown the 
dust off art (a dust that is often prone to 
collect in academic circles); it has shown 
again, in short, that art can be fun. The at- 
titude of the Workshop may well be seen in 
the fact that three years passed before it oc- 
curred to them to hold a formal exhibition 


of their work. Secondly, the Workshop, fol- 


lowing the arts and crafts tradition of Wil- 
liam Morris, made art broad and inclusive. 
Their concern was primarily with the fine de- 
sign and beauty of the things of our everyday 
experience: a match folder, a concert program, 
a copper sign. These simples were the ugly 
and vulgar things in which the Union Work- 
shop saw opportunities. Thirdly, the Work- 
shop has definitely helped student artists who 
were supporting themselves in securing an 
education by providing them with a place to 
work, with assistance in working, and with 
help in selling their work. Fourth, it has 
provided an informal center where those with 
a common interest can meet on common 
ground and talk shop, criticize each othet’s 
work, and establish that human defense against 
loneliness and frustration which too often in 
such students whips the best impulses into quies- 
cence. Such a social nucleus cannot be ignored: 
it is close to the heart of the whole project. 

In doing this work the Workshop has 
simply tried to help students help themselves. 
Most of the group instructors, for example, 
have been students themselves who volun- 
teered to help. It has not been concerned 
so much with the teaching of art as with in- 
suring a favorable environment for its culti- 
vation and in protecting that environment. It 
has avoided the restrictions of organization 
and the fallacy that art can be taught much 
as eggs are sold. So much for the manner in 
which the Workshop has gone about its task. 
That such an accomplishment should have 
come about in what appear to be adverse con- 
ditions may seem a paradox. On the contrary 
it is a fine and encouraging instance of the 
capacity we have to grapple successfully with 
circumstances and turn them to human signifi- 
cance and value. 
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CREATIVE ART IN CHILDREN 


By GEORGE BIDDLE 


AM told that when Picasso saw the exhibi- 

tion of the child Pamela Bianca, he re- 

marked that he no longer felt the desire to 
paint. The anecdote at any rate serves its pur- 
pose, for this great eclectic snooper must on 
occasion have drawn his inspiration from child 
drawings as inevitably as from Negro sculp- 
ture or the Italian primitives. And he may 
easily have voiced that note of envy which at 
moments any artist feels before the naive fresh- 
ness of a child’s vision. 

Just what are the particular elements in chil- 
dren’s att which have aesthetic distinction? To 
what extent are these qualities germane to the 
emotional and intellectual growth of the child? 
To what extent is the visual spontaneity the 
result of ignorance or some happy coincidence? 
Is the average child born with art aptitude, or 
is his attitude the result of the art pattern of 
his particular social background? Is it normal 
for the average child to lose this art impulse 
with adolescence, or has it been thwarted by 
his conditioning? To what extent can the adult 
artist pattern his own aesthetics on the child’s 
approach? 

Before answering these questions, may I de- 
bunk the subject of the false emotionalism 
that clouds it? Art, I take it, is the individual’s 
critique, or reaction, or reconstruction of life, 
expressed in a certain design or rhythm in a 
given medium. One cannot then, postulating 
this approach, place any great value on child 
att. A child’s critique of life, expressed in 
painting or sculpture, no matter how interest- 
ing it may be from the angle of education or 
child analysis, has no more importance than a 
child’s critique of philosophy or science. Hav- 
ing dismissed from the start the inherent im- 
portance of child art, one will find a surpris- 
ing residue of interest. 

John Dewey somewhere divides sub-adoles- 
cent art into three phases. In the first the very 
young child is absorbed in the outside material 
world. He digs his fingers into sand or snow; 
he smells and touches, tastes and experiments. 
He feels materials emotionally. It is perhaps 
at this stage that the child can most easily be 
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stimulated by offering him diversity of media, 
pencil, water color, clay; and it is at this stage 
that he often does work of the most fugitive 
and irridescent charm—what I think of as the 
child’s “John Marin period.” I have often 
heard critics contrast the young child’s feel- 
ing and respect for material with the unin- 
telligence of the art student or academician, 
whose bit of charcoal patiently and laboriously 
renders what can more economically be done 
in a photograph. This comparison is a very 
unfair one. The art student and academician 
has the skill and diligence to imitate a photo- 
graph with charcoal and pencil. The child has 
neither the knowledge or patience to commit 
such an absurdity. He lets the pencil function 
properly because he lets everything function 
in the easiest and most direct way. He does 
not know how to make a clay model look as 
if it were carved in stone; or a color wash as 
if it were stippled with crayons. But a child’s 
economy of material is not the result of aes- 
thetic judgment. The path of least resistance 
happens here to be the right one. 

In a somewhat later development, the child, 
having made his first material contacts, swings 
back into a conscious or subconscious absorp- 
tion in himself. Often in graphic art he creates 
whole series of symbols, which may have sig- 
nificance to himself but which do not convey 
the intended meaning to a third party. The 
charming story was told me of a metropolitan 
mother who was asked by her small offspring 
to admire what seemed a range of swelling and 
superimposed hills. 

“What are they, then,” she asked, “moun- 
tains?” 

The child’s knitted brows evidenced her per- 
turbation. “But do they have to be anything?” 
she retorted. 

Or the story of eight-year-old Belinda whe 
was showing her mother the bewildering mazes 
and patterns of her young brother, Sandy. 

“Sandy is only interested in abstract art, 
mother,” she explained with a note of finality. 

This second period I think of as the “Paul 


Klee manner.” From the point of view of 
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modern education, with its acceptance of the 
thought mechanism of psychoanalysis, and its 
emphasis on freeing the child from any tem- 
porary maladjustment to his surroundings, this 
introverted phase of children’s work is of the 
most absorbing interest. It is further, of course, 
admitted that from the point of view of child 
’ education, the importance of art is enormous, 
whether the medium be clay, carpentry, draw- 
ing, or the emotional use of color. It is the 
sanest and healthiest way to extrovert the child 
from his emotional tangles and, by stimulating 
the creative process, to help adjust him to an 
external world. And his actual production is 
- often an illuminating graph on his particular 
problem. I once knew a child who only drew 
old ladies with lorgnettes. Sometimes these 
were substituted by pince-nez or opera glasses. 
‘In one drawing of concentrated, sub-conscious 
tension, the dowager is drawn with spectacles; 
opera glasses are swung from the shoulder, and 
“she holds a pair of eyeglasses in either hand. 
How Freud or any analyst would have licked 
his chops over such an exposure! 

But it is the analyst or the educator who 
is best equipped to investigate these first two 
phases of child art. I can dismiss them by 


again emphasizing the fact that they are essen- 
tially important in what art does to reveal or 
adjust the child, rather than in what the child 
can accomplish and reveal in art. 

Every human being in his normal child de- 
velopment is actually, I believe, an artist; for 
in his normal growth he is compelled to live 
an artist’s emotional life. Because life is new 
to him, his response must be vivid and indi- 
vidual. His reactions have not become pat- 
terned and deadened by repetition. And I take 
it that in this lies the secret of that illusive 
charm which intrigues us all in children’s work. 
And it is from this knowledge as a point de 
départ that we can best develop and control 
that rarer spark that may lurk in what I shall 
call the art pattern of all normal children. 

As an illustration of the child’s approach 
in his graphic reaction to an observed fact, let 
me take the example of a portrait commis- 
sioned to Léonine, a little French friend of 
eight years, for the modest sum of fifty cen- 
times. Having stated the relation of body and 
head by two elliptical outlines, she was now 
confronted by the problem of attaching the 
arms—which do not grow from the neck but 
hang down. By what live symbol could she 
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properly solve this dilemma? Curiously enough 
it was by a convention which we find current 
in all Javanese and to a lesser degree in Egyp- 
tian art, the creation of a false pair of shoul- 
ders from which the arms might hang. Else- 
where in the drawing are admirable art con- 
ventions for observation of nature. She ren- 
dered the nose as a long, cigar-shaped figure. 
But there are nostrils, and so the cigar is ter- 
minated by two tiny hooks—not a reproduc- 
tion, but a free and personal symbol of a visual 
notation. The fingers again are rendered by 
long cigar shapes. Léonine has not been im- 
pressed by the fact that hands have bones and 
knuckles; but she has noticed that fingers have 
nails. 
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When the portrait was finished she deco- 
rated the margin of the paper with a simple 
formal pattern. “And now what color shall I 
paint you?” she asked. 

“That, it seems to me, is a matter which, 
like the border, should be left to your taste 
and discretion.” 

Her eyebrows concentrated upon me for a 
moment. “I think I ought to paint you blue,” 
she said. 

Color to the adult artist as to the child is, 
I believe, a far more personal and emotional 
expression than line. It is essentially felt. At 
any rate, except in certain debased schools of 
realism such as French impressionism, it does 
not contain within itself an observed fact of 


a 
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life as does the encircling line. It is part of a 
formal design, a rhythmic melody. I am here 
but supplementing the theme more fully de- 
veloped in Woodbury’s admirable A Course 
on Memory-Training. 

Léonine’s portrait is also an example of the 
child’s aptitude for formal design. Indeed I 
believe that formal design is the child’s only 
instinctive art aptitude. I make this rather 
sweeping generalization from the analysis of 
several hundred personally selected drawings 
and from a year’s experience in teaching at the 
Hessian Hills School. It is but a tentative 
~ suggestion and must bear investigation. To 
state my thesis a little more precisely: the very 
youngest children have an instinctive tendency 
to render and decorate their drawing in a 
formal design. Concurrently, I believe that the 
elements of formal design may therefore be 
taught and explained to very young children. 
There will be an instinctive response. Apart 
- from this very elemental but important aspect 
of art, I am skeptical about a child’s response 
or understanding of what we speak of as aes- 
thetic principles. Not at least until we can 
make a direct mental appeal to the more ma- 
ture mind of fourteen or fifteen. Such general- 
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ities must be made subject to critical corrobora- 
tion. 

Following Dewey’s classification, I have 
roughly divided children’s work into three 
phases and it is to be noted how their atti- 
tude depends on a normal swing from an in- 
troverted interest to an absorption or adjust- 
ment to the outer world. Toward adolescence 
the child is again drawn inward to his own 
psychological, emotional life. About this period 
his desire to express the outer world in art 
media seems to hesitate and vanish. From my 
limited experience I have found it much more 
difficult to keep alive the creative impulse in 
a boy or girl of fifteen than in a younger child, 
and I believe that the death of the creative im- 
pulse at this period is normal. For a youth of 
fifteen is, to an extent, mature, or at any rate 
has made his contacts with the visual world. 
His reactions are less vivid and are becoming 
automatic and he is entering upon a violent 
emotional readjustment. A year or two later, 
the adolescent emerges from this internal revo- 
lution, a near adult, with that terrific inner 
urge to conform to the adult social pattern.* 
No wonder that among American children the 
~ * See Meade’s Growing Up in New Guinea. 
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normal creative impulse in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand cases is com- 
pletely dead. 

The extent to which the adult social pat- 
tern can influence the child’s art impulse is 
illustrated by three social backgrounds with 
which I am familiar. In Polynesia, where chil- 
dren do not know the use of toys, are never 
given art media with which to play, and from 
the age of two get all their play impulse in 
imitating adult life, I have never seen the child 
show any creative art impulse. 

In America, and more especially in Ameri- 
can experimental or progressive schools, where 
the child is given all sorts of art media, he 
takes to them as a duck to water. But at that 
age when he seriously tries to conform to the 
adult social pattern, which in America has al- 
most no conscious need of art, this creative 
impulse completely vanishes. 

In Mexico, where the civilization is so de- 
pendent on craft that the arts are an insep- 
arable function of life, the child’s creative im- 
pulse is rigidly patterned on the adult art leg- 
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acy. And the young artist plays at adult art 
as unconsciously as the young Polynesian 
spears minnows or paddles in a diminutive, 
two-foot dugout. There is no breach between 
his child play and adult life. 

To sum up the conclusions which one may 
have induced from this scanty survey of an 
absorbing question, one might postulate that 
assuming an a priori definition of art—as in- 
deed seems unavoidable—one finds that in his 
normal development the child’s emotional at- 
titude in many respects approximates the art- 
ist’s; and that, given materials, he responds 
intuitively and often creates fresh and per- 
sonal works; that apart from this inherent ap- 
proach one finds no particular aesthetic apti- 
tude in the child except his tendency or sym- 
pathy for formal design; that there is no evi- 
dence that adult control of his work or the 
example of a traditional art culture restrains 
his creative impulse; that, on the contrary, with- 
out an adult art pattern in the national cul- 
tural life the child’s creative impulse tends to 
disappear as he approaches maturity. 
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A NEW YORKER LOOKS HIS 
MUSEUMS IN THE FACE 


By E. M. BENSON 


FFICIALLY, New York’s art season is un- 
O born. The galleries, to judge by the tor- 

por that saturates Fifty-Seventh Street, 
have not yet rubbed the summer sleep from 
their eyes. Those that closed their doors early 
in the summer are not expected to reopen them 
until the first week in October. The majority, 
however, are still exhibiting their summer shows 
—consisting, for the most part, of works pre- 
viously displayed—in the hope that the out-of- 


town art patron will not return home empty- 


handed. 
II 


With a clear conscience, therefore, we can 
turn our attention from the galleries to the 
museums, and to a problem that has become a 
feverish topic for private discussion but which 
might more profitably be debated in public. 
Stripped to its essentials, it is this: What are 
our museums doing to nourish and develop a 
sound appreciative understanding of the con- 
temporary arts in the public they serve? How 
effectively is this being done? And how much 
more effectively can it be done? What are some 
of the obstacles that stand in the path of their 
progress? What effect, either helpful or detri- 
mental, have the policies and activities of these 
museums on the artists of our time as reflected 
in their attitude toward museum officialdom? 

In attempting to answer this self-styled ques- 
» tionnaire, I shall restrict myself to four New 

York Museums, three of them infants, so to 
speak, in actual years, though prodigious in 
achievement, namely the Museum of Modern 
Art, founded in 1929, the Gallery of Living 
Art, founded two years earlier, and the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art which opened 
its doors to the public in 1931. The fourth mu- 
- seum, the Metropolitan, is the grandpa of them 
all, and like most grandpas is often exasper- 
atingly stand-pattish. Unlike its three younger 
neighbors, the Metropolitan is only remotely 
concerned with the contemporary arts, al- 
though it has of late shown an increasing will- 


ingness to acquire the work of living artists on 
a much larger scale than heretofore. The reser- 
vation, about two years ago, of the Metropoli- 
tan’s Gallery B-14, for the exclusive showing 
of the work of contemporary American paint- 
ers was and is an event—whatever your private 
opinion as to motivation—that must be hailed 
as a step in the right direction. 
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Being a general museum devoted to the arts 
and crafts of many civilizations, rather than to 
one specific period, it cannot be expected that 
the Metropolitan reserve its entire budget for 
the purchase of works by the contemporary art- 
ist, as the fervid modernists would have it do. 
It can be expected, however, that a fair per- 
centage of its yearly appropriation be set aside 
for this purpose. Not, may I hastily add, for 
the reason commonly given in support of this 
policy by artists who allow their thirsting van- 
ity to take possession of their reason—namely 
that it will serve to encourage artists whose 
works are acquired and those who hope for the 
same recognition. Artists who are honest with 
themselves know that disposing of two or three 
pictures to the Metropolitan during one’s life- 
time, which is as much as most artists can hope 
for, is no real solution to their economic prob- 
lem. 

Naturally any artist who is up against it will 
welcome any outlet for the sale of his work, 
and if that outlet happens to be the Metropoli- 
tan he is so much the more gratified. But a 
museum like the Metropolitan has an educa- 
tional responsibility to the community which 
is certainly as great, if not greater, than its ie- 
sponsibility to the contemporary artist. The 
policy of devoting a percentage of its appro- 
priation to him is necessary because the most 
effective pedagogical method of creating a 
fruitful contact between the public and art is 
through the work of contemporary artists, men 
and women who see the same world, and are 
torn by similar social conflicts. They may be 
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miles apart in the way they feel about life, 
but they have this much in common—which 
is something they haven’t in common with 
Giotto, Rembrandt, or Cézanne—they are 
corks bobbing about in the same whirlpool. 
Tenuous as this affinity may seem to be, it is 
the spark that starts the fire. 

That the Metropolitan is aware of the peda- 
gogical value of exhibiting the works of living 
American painters is apparent from the in- 
creasing number of purchases made over a 
period of half a dozen years. If it takes this 
responsibility seriously it should, in making 
its acquisitions, not only take the greatest pains 
to choose the best available examples of the 
work of our most promising painters, but it 
should also make a selection in which, as nearly 
as possible, every important contributive group 
of artists, whether leftist or rightist, is repre- 
sented. To what extent has the Metropolitan 
done this? Let us examine some of the paint- 
ings in Gallery B-14. The canvas by Max 
Weber, one of twelve acquired this year, is a 
still-life in the Cézanne tradition. It offers no 
clue to the artist’s personal vision which was 
far more profoundly expressed in his earlier 
work. The Museum very likely chose this pic- 
ture because it is skillfully painted (virtuosity 
is Weber’s long suit and also his undoing as an 
artist) and because it has none of the “shock- 
ing” monumental nudity of his best work. An- 
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other painting which gained entrance to Gal- 
lery B-14 during the year is a Burchfield which 
bears the title “November Evening.” It is a 
genre, “back-to-the-soil” landscape, the kind 
that is growing in popularity, more for its sub- 
ject-matter than the quality of its painting. 
Since Burchfield’s specialty is water color and 
since he has only painted about a dozen can- 
vases altogether and has made no significant 
contribution in this medium, it is difficult to 
understand why the Metropolitan should wish 
to have one of his oils when they already have 
two of his water colors. One of the museum’s 
latest accessions is a Georgia O’Keeffe flower 
painting purchased last winter from the Mu- 
nicipal Art Show. It seems hardly credible 
that the persons who chose this picture did so 
after having seen all the available O’Keeffes. 
The remainder of the contemporary pictures 
acquired during 1934 are of no great plastic 
significance. A street scene by Jerome Myers 
is typical of this artist’s uninventive repetition 
of subject-matter and formless smear of im- 
pressionistic pattern; a veristic painting by 
Luigi Lucioni, the talented young academician 
for whom naturalistic exactitude has become 
an incurable disease; a sensitive and unpreten- 
tious canvas by Herbert Meyer; a formless and 
rather anecdotal painting by John Sloan which 
the Metropolitan received from the PWAP; 


and several other works of lesser importance. 
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RALPH SOYER: GIRL WITH A WHITE BLOUSE 
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The more creditable acquisitions made dur- 
ing the past few years include Ralph Soyer’s 
“Portrait of a Girl in a White Blouse,” an 
Edward Hopper, perhaps the largest picture 
he ever painted, a Glenn Coleman, which 
shows the dead painter’s indebtedness to Van 
Gogh; David Morrison’s “Union Square” 
(this picture aroused guffaws of ridicule when 
it was first placed on exhibition but is now, so 
I am told, one of the most popular pictures 
in the American wing); a splendid and unique 
Eilshemius, by all odds the finest acquisition 
made in recent years, and an unproblematic 
and somewhat sugary Alexander Brook. 

At least twenty of the thirty or so remain- 
ing paintings in this section are by men who 
played conspicuous historical réles in the de- 
velopment of contemporary American paint- 
ing. The rest are impossible to account for. 
Two of these unaccountables are Hovsep Push- 
man, who painted the “Daughter of the 
Sheikh,” and the other is Daniel Garber, who 
offers us “Zeke’s House—Zeke’s Shop.” 

Gallery B-14 may be the Metropolitan’s best 
effort to provide a non-partisan cross-section 
of contemporary American painting, but it cer- 
tainly cannot be regarded as such by anyone 
who knows both the best work of the artists 
represented and the work of those artists who, 
unfortunately, are not represented. 


IV 


Apparently the Metropolitan is depending 
on the Museum of Modern Art, the Whitney 
Museum of American Art and the Gallery of 
Living Art to fill in its gaps. The Museum of 
Modern Art has done considerably more than 
that; it has become the most progressive and 
fructifying force in America’s art institutional 
world. For the post-war generation of artists it 
made visually concrete the whole development 
of modern art from the post-impressionists 
clear through to the latest European and 
North American art movements. It was like 
a breath of fresh air in a Pullman car. 

It was the first museum to introduce ade- 
quately Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, and 
Seurat to America. (The 1913 Armory Show 
also showed the work of these painters, as well 
as many others, but I believe its influence on 
American artists is grossly exaggerated. What- 
ever impression it made was almost completely 
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eradicated by the World War. Only the mem- 
ory of it remained.) For the American expa- 
triates in Paris the museum’s first exhibition 
was yesterday’s news. But for the New York 
public and for the post-war generation of 
American artists it was one of the most im- 
portant art events and the one that etched it- 
self the deepest. Each succeeding exhibition, 
with few exceptions, was a gigantic undertak- 
ing; it was not only formidable in scope but 
educationally of the utmost importance. New 
York’s art appreciative faculty was growing 
out of its knee-pants. 

It must also be said that several of the mu- 
seum’s exhibitions were more sensational than 
provocative and fell far short of the mark 
established by the others. The exhibition of 
“Murals by American Painters and Photog- 
raphers” was a good idea gone to pot through 
too hasty organization. It indicated one thing 
quite clearly—that a painter can’t turn from 
an easel to a wall overnight; the mural paint- 
ing requires mural experience, and few of the 
painters had it at the time. The “Sixteen 
Cities” show was also a good idea that ended 
by being more important sociologically than 
artistically. Then there was the Maurice Sterne 
one-man show which was a_ giveaway. It 
showed Sterne up as a prodigious eclectic. 

Although the Museum of Modern Art is 
by all odds the most important institution of 
its kind in America, its influence among that 
small nucleus of friends that originally wel- 
comed it with open arms is beginning to wane. 
A possible explanation for this is that the is- 
sues for which the museum fought have al- 
ready been fully realized and socially absorbed 
—and new forces in American, as well as in 
European, art are at work that have not yet 
taken on clear-cut lines. Another possible ex- 
planation is that the museum’s relation to the 
American artist is quite nebulous and the lat- 
ter feels that the museum is more concerned 
with the latest artistic importation than it is 
with the home product. 
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The relation of the artist to the museum has 
been most successfully achieved, I believe, by 
the Whitney Museum of American Art. The 
reason for this is thatthe Whitney has made 
it a policy to spend twenty thousand dollars 


yearly on the works of living or recently de- 
ceased American artists. This has been a sub- 
stantial impetus to American artists and made 
it possible for many of them to see a way out 
when all other roads came to a dead end. Last 
season’s awards, however, were a severe, dis- 
enchanting blow to many competing artists 
who felt that a good number of the purchases 
were not made on the basis of quality alone. 

The museum is, it should be remembered, 
largely responsible for focusing the attention 
of the public on the work of living artists. If 
the museum has any real shortcoming it is that 
it does very little to encourage the experi- 
mental wing of American artists—those who, 
in a sense, fertilize the ground for others. It 
does occasionally exhibit their works, but sel- 
dom if ever purchases any. 
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Perhaps the most well-rounded and _best- 
balanced collection of modern art for its size 
that we have in New York—but the one, 
strangely enough, that has the least educa- 
tional influence on the public or the artist—is 
the Gallery of Living Art housed in a large 
reading room on the ground floor of New 
York University and directed by Albert E. 
Gallatin. I mention Mr. Gallatin’s name, and 
do not mention Mr. Burroughs’, Mr. Bart’s, 
ot Mrs. Force’s, because Mr. Gallatin is the 
Gallery of Living Art and has had a free hand 
in matters of policy and purchase. 

“The spirit animating this collection,” writes 


Mr. Gallatin in the preface to the gallery cata- 
logue, “has been well expressed by Le Cor- 
busier: ‘The art of our period is performing 
its proper functions when it addresses itself to 
the chosen few. Art is not a popular thing, still 
less an expensive toy for rich people. Art is not 
an essential pabulum except for the chosen few 
who have need of meditation in order that they 
may lead.’” Although I strenuously disagree 
with M. Corbusier’s flatulent point of view and 
with Mr. Gallatin for underwriting it, I do 
think that the paintings in the gallery are sufh- 
ciently fine to make one forgive and forget the 
spirit which is said to animate it. 

The entire collection consists of about one 
hundred paintings by some seventy artists, 
some thirty-five of whom are French, sixteen 
American, and the remainder of nine different 
nationalities. This is fairly convincing proof 
that Mr. Gallatin has no nationalistic bias. He 
has his preferences, of course. Picasso, Gris, 
Braque, and Léger he regards “as the most 
weighty figures in contemporary painting.” 
And he clinches his case rather neatly by ex- 
hibiting some of the best examples of their 
work. The Surrealists are well represented. 
Ozenfant speaks for the voice of Purism, and 
Mondrian for Neo-plasticism. Among the 
Americans Mr. Gallatin admits his preference 


for Marin and Demuth, but Man Ray, Sheeler, 
Marsden Hartley, Karl Knaths, and others, 
also find favor in his eyes. 

I wish Mr. Gallatin could be convinced of 
the value of bringing his collection to the at- 
tention of a less restricted audience. 


Courtesy the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


LOUIS EILSHEMIUS: DELAWARE WATER GAP 
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SPEAKING ABOUT ART 


Artists Permitted and Encouraged 


ees the sultry month of August, the 
peaceful quiescence of the art world was 
disturbed by an uproar emanating from San 
Diego, California. It seemed that the tax as- 
sessors of San Diego County, searching around 
for untapped sources of revenue, had hit upon 
the idea of taxing artists for the unsold pictures 
and works of sculpture which were awaiting 
fate in their studios. Newspapers all over the 
country expressed rage and dismay, and Mr. 
Foster Jewell, of San Diego, wrote us that he 
felt we should be very much concerned. We 
were, and dispatched a letter to Mr. James 
Hervey Johnson, Assessor of the County of 
San Diego, asking him if he would explain to 
us his attitude in the matter. 

Mr. Johnson replied with righteous wrath, 
to the effect that “the filthiest kind of politics” 
were responsible for the controversy, but that 
he was happy to say that in spite of them he 
had been reelected by a substantial majority. 
About the tax he proceeded: 

“As a matter of actual fact, we assess artists’ 
pictures as we assess all other property, but 
the artists’ pictures are assessed at nominal 
values, many of them at just about the value 
of the frames. In other words, we do not put 
any tax on creative ability. The articles in the 
papers discussed the assessment of manuscripts. 
We have never assessed manuscripts, as they 
have little or no tangible value. The total tax 
on all artists’ pictures probably does not exceed 
$100 per year, and positively could not exceed 

200 per year.” 

Not only that, but San Diego is a paradise: 

“We have a marvelous art gallery which is 
a great advantage to the artists in San Diego, 
and they are permitted and encouraged to place 
their pictures on the library lawn downtown, 
where they paint and sell pictures, and of 
course there is no charge for this. San Diego 
has a park full of the most beautiful scenes for 
painters in the whole country, and we have 
scenic mountains and a wonderful coast line, 
and the climate is unsurpassed. It is the ideal 
place for artists to live. It is never too hot and 
never too cold, and the trees and shrubs grow 
all the year round. Not only that, but we have, 
in Southern California, a fairly wealthy class 
of people who are purchasers of art work.” 

Mr. Johnson is afraid that the political at- 
tack has acted as a boomerang on the attackers, 
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because it has caused people to wonder why 
artists should protest at being taxed as any one 
else is. He gives his own theory: 

“May I say that, while as assessor it is my 
duty to assesss all property on an ad valorem 
basis, I am very favorably inclined, however, to 
a gross receipts or income tax, which seems to 
me would be much fairer than any other levy. 
If such a tax were in effect, the artist would 
pay a tax when he sold a picture, and the 
farmer would pay a tax when he sold his crop, 
instead of paying, as they do now on property 
which sometimes produces no revenue. Let me 
leave the final word with you, that the tax on 
pictures is so nominal that no one need fear it.” 

To Mr. Johnson’s final word, we append a 
few of our own. Mr. Foster Jewell, who hap- 
pens to be one of the artists in question, is so 
unimpressed by the glories of San Diego as a 
place to live that he says quite simply that “it 
is very obvious that artists who are here will 
sooner or later drift away and all other artists 
will shun San Diego if it is the only city in 
the United States where unsold pictures are 
taxed.” He also mentions one artist who has 
been assessed thirty-seven dollars and is utterly 
unable to pay it. Which doesn’t sound so 
“nominal” to us. In any case, nominal or not, 
San Diego’s tax customs are a bad precedent 
and should be amended. If pictures are taxed 
solely on the cost of the paint, canvas, and 
frames, that is one thing, but if they are taxed 
on their potential sales value or on their ap- 
praised value as works of art, then creative abil- 
ity is being taxed before it has become market- 
able, and it is just as logical to tax a composer 
for the theme that is running through his head. 
San Diego may be “nominal” in the application 
of the idea, but if it is adopted elsewhere, its 
new protagonists may not be so restrained, in 
which case they will involve themselves in end- 
less complexities. True, the cloud might have a 
silver lining. To impress this form of taxation, 
assessors would have to employ experts pos- 
sessed of considerably more knowledge than 
even Mr. Berenson has been able to acquire—it 
is at the very least a specialized job. We advise 
all unemployed experts to keep their eyes on 
the opportunities the situation presents. If 
county assessors demur at paying high salaries 
for their services, it should only be necessary 
to remind them of the unhappy experiences that 
the U. S. Customs officials have suffered in the 
past through making decisions on their own. 


GASTON LACHAISE: COLOSSAL TORSO OF A WOMAN 
GIFT OF EDWARD M. M. WARBURG TO THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Museum of Modern Art 


NE of the more famous of these experi- 

ences was recalled in August when the 
Museum of Modern Art announced the anony- 
mous gift of a bronze “Bird in Space,” by 
Brancusi, duplicate of the one that contributed 
so much to the art education of customs in- 
spectors in 1926. In commenting on the Bran- 
cusi case, the Museum remarked in a news 


release that its International Exhibition of 
Theatre Art, composed of scenery, backdrops, 
costumes, and models, is at present touring 
the country under the customs designation of 
“paper goods.” 
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Also acquired by the Museum of Modern 
Art, as the gift of Edward M. M. Warburg, 


is a colossal torso by Gaston Lachaise, first 
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major work by an American sculptor to be 
given to its permanent collection (which in- 
cludes large figures by Maillol and Lehm- 
bruck) . 


* * 


The Museum’s exhibition schedule for the 
1934-35 season looks promising: 

September 19 to October 7, a selection of 
paintings, murals, sculpture, prints, and cera- 
mics from the national exhibition of the Public 
Works of Art Project; October 17 to Novem- 
ber 5, Housing Exhibition, with three floors of 
the Museum given over to the display of 
models, plans, graphs, and photographic mur- 
als “depicting housing conditions in the United 
States, the splendid development of city plan- 
ning abroad, and the obstacles which must be 
overcome in this country before we can achieve 
as fine results”; November 14 to January 15, 
the Fifth Anniversary Exhibition, for which 
the entire Museum will be devoted to an ex- 
hibition designed to suggest what an ideal per- 
manent collection for a modern museum of art 
in New York should contain (painting, sculp- 
ture, photography, graphic arts, architectural, 
industrial and commercial arts, possibly primi- 
tive art); January 30 to March 7, three indi- 
vidual exhibitions—George Caleb Bingham, 
Gaston Lachaise, and Henry Hobson Richard- 
son; March 18 to May 14, Exhibition of 
African Art, confined to West Equatorial 
Africa, with special emphasis on sculpture in 
wood, but including sculpture in bronze and 
ivory, textiles, implements and weapons. 


Whitney Schedule 


(Gees to be afforded these exhibi- 
tions by the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art is indicated by the following tenta- 
tive schedule: 

October 2 to 18, Paintings, Prints, and 
Sculpture from the permanent collection; Oc- 
tober 23 to November 22, Second Regional 
Exhibition, Philadelphia Artists; November 27 
to January 10, Second Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Painting; January 15 
to February 8, 1934 Acquisitions; February 12 
to March 22, Review of American Non-Rep- 
resentational (Abstract) Art—r1900 to Date; 
March 26 to April 29, Survey of American 
Genre Painting. 


Too Many Courses 


PEAKING of the Whitney recalls the Venice 
Biennial, and the fact that the Italian critic, 
Francesco Monotti, writing to the New York 
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Times, made some comments on the American 
display that are worth quoting: 

“ .. Starting from the point of view that 
American art, today, not only exists as an in- 
dependent unit, but is, as well, one of the finest 
and of greatest promise, we doubt that, as long 
as the different organizers of the American 
pavilion at Venice try to give a complete and 
impartial survey of it, anything of lasting im- 
portance will be reached. 

“The present reviewer is of the modest 
opinion that, at a given moment, partiality in 
art is as necessary as it is in politics or in love, 
and that one must choose, pitilessly choose, at 
the cost of making a mistake for the rest of 
one’s life. The ninety-nine works by seventy- 
six artists collected—less than one work and a 
half for each artist—clearly testify to the gen- 
erous heart of Juliana Force, director of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, respon- 
sible for this selection. On the other hand, it 
is undeniable that the courses of this banquet 
are too many, and that the willing guest runs 
the risk of overtaxing his stomach before be- 
ing able to satisfy his hunger. 

“The United States possesses a number of 
first-rate artists. Painters such as Karfiol, 
Hopper, Kuniyoshi, Sterne, Weber, Biddle, 
Stella and many others, presented a few at a 
time and with enough of their works, both 
small and large, to give a satisfactory idea of 
their personalities, would help, more than any- 
thing else, to break through the circle of in- 
difference, born of ignorance, which still mili- 
tates against appreciation of American art 
here in Europe. . . .” 


Dual Investment 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, when general in- 
gd Betet in the arts was less than it is now, 
the first traveling exhibition of the American 
Federation of Arts was booked, not by a great 
museum, but by the Fort Worth Art Associa- 
tion, Fort Worth, Texas. Since that time, the 
Association has maintained the same enter- 
prising spirit in an ever-expanding program. 
It has never had a building of its own. When 
the Carnegie Public Library in Fort Worth 
became inadequate for the city’s needs, the two 
organizations got together and decided that if 
a new library building could be secured, the 
present structure would be given over to the 
Art Association for its much-needed museum 
building. An application was made to the 
Public Works Administration for a new li- 
brary, and the project*has now been approved, 
with a loan and grant of $650,000. 


To provide for the loan, $472,500 in bonds 
will have to be submitted to the voters of Fort 
Worth. Mrs. Charles Scheuber, Secretary of 
the Association, writes us that it is difficult to 
say whether the bond issue will be carried, in 
view of depression and drought. In supporting 
this dual project, citizens of Fort Worth will 
be investing, not only in the present welfare of 
their community, through increased employ- 
ment, but in their own civilization and its fu- 
ture significance. ; 


“Haphazard, Though Earnest” 


ESIDENTS of Washington, D. C., have long 
R complained that their city lacked any form 
of community spirit. Things were impossible 
in Washington that were done with ease in 
towns of a few thousands, because Washington 
was transient, official, and indifferent. This 
rooted conviction delayed for years the inau- 
guration of the National Symphony Orchestra, 
which is now about to enter its fourth season, 
more successful than ever, and having given 
the lie to the prophets of calamity. 

Another commentary on what can be done 
in Washington when someone tries—instead 
of explaining why it is impossible—is furnished 
by the record of the Art League. It has been 
carried on for several years by what its director 
describes as a “haphazard, though earnest, or- 
ganization,” and its financial difficulties have 
been acute and constant. To the observer its 
organization appears to have been more earnest 
than haphazard, for it has made itself a real 
center for Washington artists and a liberal in- 
- fluence in the art activities of the whole city. 
It has held exhibitions and circulated them 
throughout the country; it has discovered and 
encouraged new talent; it has run a school; it 
has brought artist and layman together natur- 
ally and spontaneously; it has codperated in- 
telligently with the city’s libraries, schools, and 
universities. Much of the credit for its con- 
tinued existence and its achievements is due its 
indefatigable director, Charles Val Clear. 

Mr. Clear will be able this year for the first 
time to take a long breath and relax somewhat, 
for the Art League has been put on its feet 
financially through the generosity of two an- 
onymous donors, who have subscribed an 
amount sufficient to insure its support. This 
year the League will have a new print gallery, 
of which Elizabeth Ray Lewis, director of the 
Art Division of the Public Library, will be 
curator. Miss Lewis’s exhibitions for the sea- 
son will include the work of such graphic 


attists as Wanda Gag, Peggy Bacon, Georg 


MATER DOLOROSA 
LEONESE (SPANISH), XIV CENTURY 


ACQUIRED BY THE WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM 
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EMIL GANSO: FLOWERS 
EXHIBITED AT WOODSTOCK ART GALLERY 


Grosz, and others, who, curiously enough, 
have never been shown in Washington. Regu- 
lar activities of the League will be continued 
and expanded. The school will be reorganized 
for greater flexibility, enlisting the services of 
a number of outstanding artists who will act 
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as visiting critics and instructors and will give 
informal courses. Their work will be on exhi- 
bition during their visits. The League’s per- 
manent library will be supplemented by large 
loans of art books from the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia. 


DORIS LEE: WINTER IN THE CATSKILLS 
EXHIBITED AT WOODSTOCK ART GALLERY 


Woodstock Considers Contemporary 
Problems 


CCORDING to Ernest Brace, the five summer 
A exhibitions at Woodstock leave no im- 
pression of homogeneity. He says: “Not long 
ago there was talk among critics of a Wood- 
stock school, which was supposed to be dis- 
tinguished by a certain sombreness and a pre- 
occupation with red barns and outhouses; but 
this summer, at least, the differences of opinion 
and temperament inevitable in any community 
seem to be asserting themselves. The more im- 
portant of the Woodstock painters are obvi- 
ously attempting to face problems which are 
both contemporary and personal, problems 


which no longer have to do merely with aes- 


thetic theories. It is significant that the artists 
arranged a symposium to discuss “The Posi- 


tion of the Artist in Society.’ And now that 
_ they are passing, one realizes for the first time 


how rigid were the standards upheld by the 
academy of the moderns of the 1920’s. 
“Literary quality, for example, has lost its 
connotation of withering scorn. Several of the 
best paintings exhibited during the summer had 


that quality in some degree. The four fine can- 
vases by Arnold Blanch were serious and ex- 
tremely interesting attempts to add to his skill 
as a painter some philosophical comment. His 
‘New England,’ beautiful in color and design, 
was also imaginatively stimulating, and, again, 
in the final show of work done during the 
summer, his ‘Red House’ had not only rich- 
ness and vitality, but a brooding, bitter 
mood that was arresting. Doris Lee brings to 
her amazingly skillful canvases, particularly 
‘Winter in the Catskills,’ the vigor of move- 
ment and living things. One thinks of Breu- 
ghel, obviously, and yet one feels that she is 
influenced, not by other painters, but by the 
aspects of living that have moved such painters 
as Breughel. Her nude in the no-jury show, 
though lacking any of the more literary as- 
pects, had a robust quality that was delightful 
and genuine. 

“Naturally it is as ridiculous to judge pic- 
tures by their literary quality as by the ornate- 
ness of their frames, and it is perhaps coinci- 
dental that several of the summer’s distin- 
guished canvases had that quality. But there 
were others. Henry Mattson’s ‘Self Portrait’ 
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in the first exhibition was a beautiful, fully 
realized canvas. He is always interesting and 
competent. His ‘Beacon’ and his ‘Moonlit 
Landscape,’ however, seemed to me somewhat 
too sombrely romantic. Emil Ganso’s ‘Flowers,’ 
less disturbingly exotic than his neat, precise 
‘Morning,’ was a more satisfying and jess obvi- 
ous canvas. 

“The third of the summer exhibits, the 
Second Annual, selected by the directors of 
the gallery, was the most ambitious, but I felt 
that many of the painters showed finer can- 
vases in the other shows—for example, Eugene 
Speicher, Lucille Blanch, Neil Ives, and Harry 
Gottlieb. However, Austin Mechlem’s “Tomp- 
kins Cove’ in the Second Annual was the best 
canvas of his I have seen and was one of the 
high spots. Others were McFee’s ‘Still Life,’ 
and Kuniyoshi’s ‘Reclining Figure.’ Frederick 
Knight’s ‘Seated Nude’ overcame successfully 
a certain dryness I felt in the two heads exhib- 
ited in an earlier show. The work of two of 
the less seasoned painters has always seemed 
interesting to me: Ed Dreis, whose ‘River 
Harbor’ I liked particularly, and Russell Lee, 
who in the past few years has made amazing 
progress. His ‘Snowscape,’ particularly, was a 
delightful painting. 

“Of the sculpture, Alfeo Faggi’s ‘Walking 
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Child’ and Eugenie Gershoy’s ‘My Mother 
were the outstanding pieces; and in ceramics 
Carl Walters, who need have no fear of com- 
petition, stood alone. 

“One of the most interesting of the shows 
was the last, reviewing work done during the 
summer, which proved that work can be and is 
being done in Woodstock. But whatever the 
personal appeal of any one painting of the 
summer showing, one feels that most of the 
painters here are alive and moving, that they 
are willing and eager to face the many prob- 
lems of their common career. In their work 
one senses both aspiration and affirmation. The 
more vital of them refuse to admit that paint- 
ing is an escape from life, or that the more 
commonplace aspects of life are so ugly that 
one must either turn to pretty woodland scenes 
or hide in the protecting haze of pure 
aesthetics.” 


Southern Art 


lice Twelfth Circuit Exhibition of the 
Southern States Art League, shown for 
two months in the Birmingham Public Library, 
Birmingham, Alabama, has resumed its travels 
through the Southern states, breaking up into 
three sections—oils, water colors, and prints— 


ARNOLD BLANCH: NEW ENGLAND 
EXHIBITED AT WOODSTOCK ART GALLERY 
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WINNING DESIGN, BY HOLABIRD AND ROOT, FOR THE ADDITION TO THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


The lower illustration depicts that part of the complete plan which will be constructed first. 


to fill as many engagements as possible. Presi- 
dent Ellsworth Woodward calls attention to 
the resolution passed at the League’s last con- 
vention, “to encourage interest in Southern 
art by requesting each member organization to 
include in its annual program one day, week, 
or month devoted to art in the South and the 
work of the League.” He suggests that this 
can be done not only by exhibiting one or more 
of the circuit exhibitions, but by having speak- 
ers address the members on Southern art and 
artists. Lists of nationally known Southern art- 
ists, copies of the “program on Southern Art,” 
atranged for clubs and colleges at the request 
of the University of Alabama, and of the 
“Bibliography of Southern Art,” prepared for 
‘the American Library Association, may be ob- 
tained free from the Southern States Art 


League, 7321 Panola Street, New Orleans. 


Ancient America 


Sa AYAN, Peruvian, and Aztec art will ap- 


pear for the first time in an American 


“university art curriculum at New York Uni- 


_versity this year, in a course directed by Dr. 
Herbert J. Spinden, Curator of Primitive and 
Prehistoric Art at the Brooklyn Museum. 
Although the art of the ancient American 
nations has been studied in Southwestern uni- 
versities, it has always been approached from 
an ethnological or anthropological viewpoint. 


From the Inside Out 


F the seven plans submitted by architects 
O for the proposed addition to the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, that by Holabird and Root 


has been selected by the jury. Dr. Harshe com- 
mented: “This plan begins with the inside of 
the building and works outwardly. Heretofore 
museum architects have planned imposing ele- 
vations and beautiful facades and left the in- 
teriors to adjust themselves, not to the needs 
of the museum, but to conform to the outside 
architecture.” The addition will cost ten mil- 
lions in all, and its building will extend over 
a period of from eight to ten years. Work 
will begin on the first unit within a few months. 


The Art Institute of Chicago reports that 
one of the most popular pictures at its Cen- 
tury of Progress exhibition is Grant Wood’s 
‘Daughters of Revolution.” It is the best 
seller among postcard reproductions. Sargent’s 


“Nude Egyptian Girl” is the runner-up. 


Pirate Gun 
le. National Alliance of Art and Industry 


announces that another gun has been fired 
in the war against design piracy. A design reg- 
istration bureau has been established which, 
pending effective legislation from Washington, 
will give every available protection to original 
designs submitted by designers or manufac- 
turers. While the Alliance cannot bring suit 
against a copyist, it will ask for an explanation 
from the offender and will act as a material 
witness should the case come to trial. Expe- 
rience has proved that a copyist hesitates when 
confronted with a dated and registered design. 
Registration is free to members of the Na- 
tional Alliance. A small charge is made to 
non-members. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


The Baroque Painters of Italy 


By Arthur McComb. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, Publishers. 126 Half-tone Plates. Price, $5.00. 


AS the antique-loving Renaissance disinte- 
grated there appeared a dualism that has 
characterized western culture ever since. On 
one hand prevailed an austere sobriety, intel- 
lectual, puritanical, formalistic, often approach- 
ing the excesses of the Reformation; on the 
other hand reigned violence, emotion, sensu- 
ality, and love, frequently hearty and bouyant, 
frequently neurotic and decadent. That this 
conflict may be dimly traced far back into the 
early Renaissance does not concern us here. 
We are interested in this interplay of cultural 
forces and their resulting artistic pattern called 
the Baroque style. In Italy it began; and for 
Italy it was the last great creative effort. 

Unfortunately, Italian Baroque painting, on 
the whole, has been badly appreciated in Amer- 
ica; our taste has been too much under the 
direction of Paris; the names of Watteau and 
Fragonard spring to our lips more readily than 
those of Carracci, Caravaggio, or Tiepolo. Or 
perhaps, as Mary Colum once suggested in a 
different context. the American inability to 
understand emotion in art has barred our ap- 
preciation of the Baroque. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that Mr. McComb’s volume is the first 
attempt in English to survey Italian Baroque 
painting. Yet, paradoxically, our great collec- 
tions are rich in Italian Baroque paintings. 
And, looking about them, Americans are 
rapidly discovering that Italian painting con- 
sists not alone of the primitives and the great 
Renaissance masters: for nearly two hundred 
years a style flourished that to amateurs is in 
many ways the most exciting, to critics still the 
most puzzling, and to artists one of the most 
fruitful and suggestive (because the most ex- 
perimental and the most “modern’’) of all 
periods of Italian painting. 

To the rescue of those of us who would 
know more about Baroque painting comes Mr. 
McComb’s excellent and well-organized survey. 
It is brief, concisely written, almost a manual. 
But it has a gift for characterization and a dry 
wit that is as refreshing as it is extraordinary 
from an academic pen. In fact, the author’s 
own temperament and attitude toward his 
material are the very best reason why the book 
is so admirable: his heart as well as his head 
has told him what is important. 
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One misses, however, any effort to relate 
Italian Baroque painting to Baroque in other 
countries or, indeed, to point out its vital con- 
nections with Italian Baroque architecture. But 
these omissions are inherent in one’s only 
legitimate dissatisfaction with this volume— 
its brevity. Phase after phase of Baroque paint- 
ing calls for amplification and development. 

The eclecticism of the Carracci and the 
painting of the mannerists open the Baroque 
style. “Every single element in the art of paint- 
ing seemed to them to have been already 
pushed to its logical conclusion and formu- 
lated for all time.” The old relation between 
artist and patron had broken down, and in the 
Seicento painters “had clearly lost social caste 
since the High Renaissance,” as the “kick- 
back” Cardinal Farnese exacted of Annibale 
Carracci showed. Artists became drunken, law- 
less, brawling; gamblers, duellists, murderers. 
The most violent Biblical scenes—the Feast of 
Absolom, or the story of Judith—were in high 
favor. The opening gun of Baroque painting, 
after preliminary skirmishes, was the decline 
of classicism: this appears dramatically in 
Caravaggio, who, bored on inspecting antique 
statues, pointed to some bystanders and re- 
marked, “See how many masters nature has 
provided for me.” Religious sentiment de- 
clined with classicism and became the perfunc- 
tory labelling a painting of a young girl drying 
her hair, “Magdalen.” In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the great painting sequence in Florence 
dried up completely. The spearhead of Baroque 
art shifted to the central Italian towns, to 
Naples and to Venice, while Rome, as usual, 
recruited its artists from the currently favored 
sections. A great school of palace decoration 
sprang up, and putti multiplied like guinea 
pigs. Painting became feverishly experimental 
and Rococo painting began with the altocco 
method, “a kind of eighteenth century im- 
pressionism,” originated by Mangnasco, con- 
sisting of painting in spots. Mr. McComb 
justly points out that no important changes 
mark off Rococo from Baroque in Italy: 
stylistic continuity makes the two virtually one 
period. Genre paintings become more common: 
and blend even with religious subjects: fairs, 
garden parties, and pure landscape are favored 
themes. The very titles of pictures change: 
consider “The Glorification of the Pisani 
Family” who commissioned the painting! In 
Tiepolo a great master appears whose paint- 


ings “avoid altogether that virtuosity for its 
own sake.” With Tiepolo the Baroque came 
to a close, engulfed in neo-classicism; and with 
the end of the Baroque came “the end of all 
Italian art of any significance.” 

This procrustean summary does Mr. Mc- 
Comb’s admirable work little justice. My only 
hope is that it may infect the reader with 
something of the tang of the book itself, the 
importance of the material treated, and the 
sense of exploration and discovery in a too- 
little-known period of Italian art that is its 
principal charm. Mr. McComb has written 
the standard English monograph on Bronzino; 
one can only hope that he will pursue in de- 
tail the study of Baroque painting that he has 
now outlined. F. A. GUTHEIM 


Landscape Architecture 


A Classified Bibliography with an Author Index. 
Compiled in the Library of the Schools of Landscape 
Architecture and City Planning of Harvard Uni- 
versity, by Katherine McNamara, Librarian. Pre- 
liminary Edition. Harvard University School of 
Landscape Architecture, Cambridge, Publishers. 
Price, cloth, $2.50; boards, $2.00. 

Sg knowledge of the best that has 

been written in any field is essential to 
those who would be masters of it. 

Miss McNamara has rendered an important 
service to landscape architecture in furnishing 
a guide to the literature of that art. Her work 
has not been in the preparation of the text; 
it has been the assembling, sorting, sifting, and 
classifying of thousands of titles of books, 
pamphlets, and articles having to do with 
landscape architecture. Following the Land- 
scape Architecture Classification Scheme of 
Henry Vincent Hubbard and Theodore Kim- 
ball, published in 1920, the compiler has in- 
cluded all references that could possibly be of 
value to the serious student of this art. Many 
allied subjects are also included, but only in 
so far as they bear directly on landscape 
architecture. 

The value of such a book is apparent to all 
who have felt the need for assistance in win- 
nowing the grain of serious writing from the 
chaff of popular articles. Take a general head- 
ing like “Collected Essays and Lectures,” for 
instance, under which the frequenter of the 
ordinary run of newspaper reviews would ex- 
pect to find dozens of references. Only twenty- 
six have been considered worthy of inclusion. 
Among these Mr. Richardson Wright’s de- 
lightful Bed-Books, Mr. Walter Prichard 
Eaton’s characteristic Everybody's Garden and 
Mr. Beverly Nichols’ humorous Down the 


Garden Path are the only products of the last 
few years to be so honored. And under 
“United States: Colonial Period” in the sec- 
tion devoted to “History of Special Countries,” 
how eagerly will the harassed student welcome 
a convenient list of forty-one selected refer- 
ences instead of the one-hundred-and-fifty-odd 
file cards in the special library at Harvard, 
especially if that library is not available for his 
convenient use. 

Interesting trends in the tendency of growth 
in the art of landscape architecture are dis- 
cernible through the study of these references. 
For example, the nine titles under “Lighting” 
as applicable to estates, gardens, exhibitions, 
and institutional and public grounds have all 
but one been added since 1927; whereas 
“Carpet bedding” contains no reference later 
than 1894 except for a short symposium in a 
1gt1 periodical and the chapter on “Knots 
and parterres,” in Sir Frank Crisp’s well- 
known Mediaeval Gardens (1924). 

This comprehensive bibliography is offered 
in preliminary form “with the hope and ex- 
pectation of the cooperation of its users in 
supplying data for addition and _ revisions 
which may be incorporated in a later more 
permanent edition.” So monumental a labor 
of service merits this preliminary appearance 
and also the supplementary changes which its 
tentative form will invite. Landscape architec- 
ture is fortunate in being the first of the arts 
to have the printed treasures of its past made 
available for such easy reference. 

BRADFORD WILLIAMS 


English Water-Colours 


By Laurence Binyon. London, A. & C. Black, Ltd.; 
New York, The Macmillan Company, Publishers. 
Price, $2.50. 


OX would expect the combination of Lau- 
rence Binyon, writing on English water 
color painting, to produce an interesting and 
readable book, but unfortunately this first vol- 
ume of the Library of English Art is not ap- 
pealingly written and arouses only occasional 
interest. If one did not anticipate the imagina- 
tive language and sensitive observation which 
Binyon has proven he commands, there would 
still be the disappointment of the loose and 
sketchy construction of this book and its often 
trivial discursiveness. Too much of the ma- 
terial consists of detached notes and catalogue 
data which might prove more useful and read- 
able in the appendix of a fuller work. 

Binyon chooses a limited field of water color 

(Continued on page 558) 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Craven’s “Modern Art” 
Sir: 

In response to your request at the close of 
E. M. Benson’s review of Thomas Craven’s 
Modern Art, lam moved to tell you what one 
of your most constant readers “thinks and 
feels.” 

I “think” that Mr. Benson writes with in- 
tolerance, possibly that of youth. Looking him 
up, I find that he has been writing about one 
article a month for periodicals for about a year, 
but under your “Authors in this Issue” I do 
not find who he is nor by what authority he 
writes so dogmatically. 

I “feel” that Mr. Craven is, in general, right 
in his judgments and that Mr. Benson is 
wrong. Having read about fifty art periodicals 
as part of my daily business for more than a 
quarter of a century, I have watched the mod- 
ernist movement with a great deal of interest. 

Mr. Benson has certainly not weighed his 
words. Mr. Craven may be “merciless,” but I 
cannot think him “unscrupulous.” I will not 
comment further on the review, but in view of 
its character, especially the last paragraph, it 
would seem only fair to your readers to pub- 
lish also as different a review as possible. I 
should like to see you reprint the review by 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., in the New York 
Herald Tribune Books of Sunday, May 13, 
1934. MARIE A. TODD 


Chief, Art Department, 
Minneapolis Public Library, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Sir: 

It is a relief to see in your book reviews that 
review of Mr. Craven’s Modern Art. It is get- 
ting so that honest reviews are few . . . so that 
for advertising purposes every new book seems 
to be a best seller when to me some of the 
finest are passed by from lack of advertising 
and proper shouting. But . . . come back to 
Modern Art: 

I finally found time to read it last week and 
was utterly discouraged with it. In a few spots 
as artistic writing he soared, but when it came 
to the discussion of art I felt his book a failure. 
When through with it I took away nothing of 
value in the fundamental use of the word. 
Rather was I fed up with the homosexual and 
perverse and abnormal slants of Bohemianism, 
the gutters of every artist exposed to the light 
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and the stench nauseating. He leaves one with 
the idea, should the reader be gullible, that 
every artist is rotten in his living, that nothing 
worth-while is being done, and if so, it is 
tainted by the reflections of that one’s life. 
He does not grant that work is work for its 
own value, that an artist no matter what his 
personal life often turns out exceptional re- 
sults, that although the way one lives is bound 
to color his projections on canvas or in what- 
ever medium his creativeness takes, it is the 
work that counts, the finished piece, and not 
how many intrigues were had in the duration 
of the same. There is no use trying to go into 
the detail for I would be following your re- 
view too closely in my constructive criticism, 
but I do feel that Craven in this book has seen 
something before him that will not let his eyes 
be turned away; it makes him cross with him- 
self to realize this and so he takes it out in 
defense on his public. He has yet to learn that 
his public is not as unthinking and unseeing as 
he seems to think. There is too much of good 
going right on under our local noses to be so 
stupidly anaesthetized by all he says, artists 
working with a goal in view, working sincerely 
in the schools and out, in contests and out, 
living simple, decent lives and sensitive to their 
times and their traditions. 

What I have tried to say may have little 
value as criticism, but it does have feeling and 
I trust that you will take it in the light of 
friendliness and response to your query. 


IDA L. PADELFORD 
Holley, New York 


Sir: 

Your reviewer's hearty damnation of Mr. 
Craven and his book on Modern Art in the 
August issue will, no doubt, call forth com- 
plete agreement from the modernists, and com- 
plete disagreement from the few remaining 
conservatives who are against “impressionism” 
because it is queer. I should like to make the 
suggestion, however, that the author is at once 
very right and very wrong. 

It cannot be very original. But the basis for 
it is too often overlooked by both camps. This 
is simply that modern art, including music and 
literature, has a value that is deep, but narrow 
and obscure—eccentric in the original sense. 
Whatever the underlying cause, art in the 
crowded megalopolitan world of the nineteenth 

(Continued on page 554) 


Turovcu recent trying 
years there has been no letting 
down in the quality of your Bell 
telephone service. On the con- 
trary, improvement has gone 
steadily on. 

On long distance and toll 
calls, the percentage of calls 
completed is now higher than 
ever before. The average time 
required for making these con- 
nections has been reduced from 
2.8 minutes in 1929 to 1.5 
minutes. Since 1929, mistakes 
by operators have been reduced 
one-third and more than 99% 
of all telephone calls are now 
handled without error. Service 
complaints are now the fewest 
on record and reports of trou- 
ble with instruments have de- 
creased 17% since 1929. 

The ability of the telephone 
system to improve its service 
in difficult years is due to uni- 
fied management and a plan of 
operation developed and per- 
fected over the past half- 
century. In good times and bad, 
it has proved the wisdom of one 
policy, one system and universal 
service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Comment and Criticism 
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and twentieth centuries has been folded into a 
corner. While the connoisseurs have multi- 
plied, the sunny, harmonious life in which the 
artist felt at home has disappeared, and he 
himself has taken refuge in a spiritual Bohemia. 
Here he has, by his separation from life, lost 
the central truth and greatness of the classic 
masters, which is the touchstone of the con- 
servatives, but has gained a remote depth, 
meaningless to the vast majority, which is the 
meaning of modernism. 

This separative movement is perceptible in 
Romanticism, but it really sets in with suc 
figures as Baudelaire, Wagner, and Manet. A 
little later there are Brahms and Renoir. The 
novel remains worldly a while longer compara- 
tively speaking, but comes over in Madame 
Bovary. The process then continues until, with 
the new century, we reach Joyce, Schonberg, and 
Picasso, each of whom is not only unintelligible 
to most people, but for the most part an object 
of ridicule. To a great many highly intelligent 
laymen they are “ugly” or they are “false” 
and so they are silly and worthless. And these 
laymen are right. Schonberg will never be the 
equal of Bach, nor will Wagner; neither dwells 
so calmly and easily at the center of his cul- 
ture. They are eccentrics, living in ivory towers 
whether they like it or not. From this point 
of view Mr. Craven’s denunciations are only 
too justified. 

At the same time, he and his associates are 
wrong. In their towers the artists have hored 
ever deeper into the remote and obscure pos- 
sibilities of life and art. Some of the objects 
they have brought to the surface are as fantas- 
tic and even horrible as some of the deep-sea 
fish, but they are not silly affectations. They are 
(with the inevitable exceptions) the result of 
sincere efforts to go beyond, or rather beneath, 
the depths common to ordinary humanity. 
This is still true of the greatest extremes: 
Miro, Bracque, Moholy, Fischinger, Bunuel, 
Auric, Aragon, Stein. They are decadents, but 
they are not futile. They are simply over- 
specialized, like a ripe stilton or camembert. 
Off on the edge they have found their own 
peculiar road and have followed it, looking 
backward a little wistfully from time to time, 
but on the whole determined to arrive at the 
strange goal in whose direction they have set 
out. 

It is not to be expected that many will ap- 
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preciate this goal. The number of those who 
really understand art drops sharply the minute 
the Romantics are left behind, and continues to 
decrease as we approach the present. The audi- 
ences who constantly vote for Brahms on pro- 
grams miss entirely his intellectuality. Those 
who have made The Return of the Native and 
Lord Jim near-best-sellers are incapable of 
seeing the Ideas that culminate in Jude or 
Nostromo. When it is a question of Joyce or 
Brancusi, solemn courts are held to decide 
whether this is really art or not, and it is only 
a corporal’s guard to whom this is self-evi- 
dently preposterous. 

This does not, however, affect the goal. It 
is still there. It is only that it is less funda- 
mentally important than the goal of the 
classics. 

As to America—much younger than Europe, 
it still enjoys the health of a classic age. It is 
quite natural that it paint the vigorous, vibrant 
canvases of a Luks, Bellows, Marsh, Hopper. 
Anything else is “expatriate.” Earlier the 
painters are Remington and Homer. Their 
contemporaries are Mark Twain, Norris, and 
London. None of these actually come up to 
Old World classics, for America lacks the 
inner fire, but they do have the external health 
and energy, and in his contrast Mr. Craven 
is again justified. 

After this, I feel myself justified in adding 
to the disapproval of the latter’s tactics. Cer- 
tainly they are apt to set one’s teeth on edge. 
Enthusiasm and scorn are fine things, but 
surely they must be kept within some sort of 
bounds. 

KIRK BOND 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Sir: 

Protesting Mr. Craven’s Modern Art I 
agree with Mr. Benson in his final statement: 

“T doubt if a more . . . misleading book on 
modern art has been published.” 

I feel that a forthright appraisal of modern 
art must be placed within buying reach of the 
public with all speed possible in consideration 
of the stupendous task involved. I do not 
know of a book sufficient in its scope and criti- 
cal integrity to right the real men of modern 
art in the eyes of a Craven-bewildered public. 

Will not someone with an influential voice 
appeal to the P.W.A. executives that a com- 
mittee be sent to interview Guy Péne du Bois 
commissioning him to-write such a book? Mr. 
du Bois has rich knowledge of art traditions; 


intimate and masterful participation as one of 
the men of modern art; and proven ability as 
ctitic and writer, just and finely discriminating. 


If anyone can he can. 
DORIS FISHER 


Nyack, New York 


No Propaganda, Chicago Prints 
Sir: 

Mr. Jochem’s motif in criticism of the 
Chicago Print Show in the August issue of THE 
AMERICAN MaGAZINE OF ArT, the lack of 
“propagandistic” prints, is an interesting but 
a vulnerable thesis. No doubt, there is much 
to be criticized in the Exhibition and many 
lacks to be deplored, but it seems unfortunate 
that Mr. Jochem should have been so misin- 
formed in choosing his point of attack. 

Out of approximately thirty-five hundred 
prints submitted the Jury selected four hundred 
and twelve to hang, all that our space allowed. 
Of the entire number sent in, I am accurate 
in stating that not more than fifty in the lot 
were of an even faintly “propagandistic” na- 
ture. Few of the fifty had even a vestige of 
merit and those which had are included in the 
present show. Perhaps it has not occurred to 
Mr. Jochem that at the time the prospectuses 
for the Exhibition went in the mails, the 
PWAP was paying forty dollars a week to 
keep artists from the breadlines and to do work 
which the Federal Government, not the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, considered eligible to hang 
in public places. Whether Mr. Jochem agrees 
with the efforts of the Government or the ideas 
behind the PW/AP or not makes little differ- 
ence, but the fact remains that it might pos- 
sibly have affected the number of “propagan- 
distic” prints submitted for the Exhibition this 
year. Also it has occurred to some of us that 
there is a perfectly good reason for the pre- 
ponderance of “Rembrandtesque” etchings in 
the German section of the Show. The reason 
lies not in any oversensitiveness to radical 
statement on the part of our “ultracapitalist” 
Jury, “one Trustee of the Institute, one news- 
_ paper critic, and three artists,” but simply be- 
cause there are certain penalties for indiscre- 
tions today in Germany and because the great 
majority of printmakers the world over, today 
as always, want to sell their wares. 

I think there has been some misunderstand- 
ing of the situation of last year’s show which 
might be cleared up at the moment. True, 
three out of four prints in the contemporary 
group last year were “hidden” in portfolios, 
but the reason was no such involved politico- 
social complexity as Mr. Jochem attributes to 

(Continued on page 557) 
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Price 5c each 


In 5 degrees: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 


@ This new charcoal stick gives 
the same excellent effects as natural char- 
coal, but has the added advantages of 
being uniform, straight grained and free 
of knots. It does not vary in the degree 
of hardness or softness. Unusually pleas- 
ing effects can be obtained from rubbing. 
It erases easily and is cleaner and easier 
to use than natural charcoal. A trial will 


show you it’s better! 
@ 


A metal holder, No. 1112, can be sup- 
plied with these sticks. Price 15 cents. 
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the Print Department and the “staff.” Last 
year’s show was a retrospective show, one half 
of it was entitled “A Century of Progress in 
Printmaking” and the contemporary section 
was simply to bring the development of print- 
making down to 1933, not to give a cross sec- 
tion of 1933 printmaking. The prints were 
invited; many of them were ten years old or 
more, and were definitely chosen to be an ex- 
ample of an artist’s familiar manner. It was 
explained in the invitation to the exhibitors 
that due to the limitations of space only one 
print in each manner or medium would be 
hung and the other put into portfolios. This 
was not a perfect arrangement and the Print 
Department knew it at the time, but the con- 
temporary prints were for sale and it was con- 
sidered wise to give the artists the best possible 
chance for sales. Our method might be criti- 
cized, but it seems foolish to read social con- 
science into the fact that ten prints of “prop- 
agandistic” tendencies were in portfolios and 
only three were hung. The fact is, for instance, 
all of Eugene Higgins were subjects which de- 
plored the fact that poverty exists, but three 
had to go into “hiding” as arranged with the 
artist in advance. 

The one other point I would like to chal- 
lenge in Mr. Jochem’s treatise on subject- 
matter is his disappointment in his “expecta- 
tion that some of the many specifically prop- 
agandistic sheets and illustrations of the day” 
would be on view and that thus the Institute 
has denied the artists the “possibility of inex- 
pensive ‘broadcasting’ of ideas through pic- 
tures.” May it be simply pointed out that 
Reginald Marsh’s prints—which Mr. Jochem 
classes among the few “propagandistic” prints 
which have been hung—are priced from ten 
dollars to twenty-four dollars and that a news- 
paper costs two cents. The “masses” will never 
be able to afford American printmaker’s prices; 
only the “arrived” Englishman will sell a print 
for five dollars and fifty cents (with the excep- 
tion of one good but unarrived young artist in 
the American group who chooses to confine 
himself to American scenes) and it remained 
for a Polish woman to be willing to sell a wood 
engraving for three dollars. 

I agree with Mr. Jochem that there is much 
to wish for in the present-day world of the 
graphic arts, but I contend that a picture of 
a prostitute is not always a good picture, 
though it deplores a well-known and long- 
recognized social evil, nor is a landscape al- 
ways a bad picture. Never, to my knowledge, 
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except in one case of blatant obscenity, has the 
Print Department of the Art Institute refused 
a picture on the grounds of subject-matter, 
though many have, and many more will be, 
refused on the grounds that they do not live 
up to the requirements of good printmaking 
which the Art Institute chooses to impose. 

CLARISSA D. FLINT 
Department of Prints and Drawings, 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


No Neglect of Local Art, San Francisco 
Sir: 

While reading the July issue of THE AMEr- 
ICAN MaGaZINE OF ArT, I came upon a re- 
mark which may reflect unfavorably upon our 
museum. In one of the Field Notes concern- 
ing the activities of the Seattle Museum, on 
page 391, mention is made that the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Fran- 
cisco had recently established a rule ending 
local one-man shows. This statement is cor- 
rect. Not given, however, are the reasons for 
the decision made recently by the Board of 
Trustees. 

In view of the great number of artists in 
San Francisco and the bay region (there are 
more than eight hundred painters and sculp- 
tors registered here) it had become increas- 
ingly difficult to fulfill all the wishes for such 
one artist shows. Even with the greatest care 
and discrimination, it was impossible to avoid 
continuous friction between artists and criti- 
cism of the museum from those who, simply 
for lack of space, could not be accommodated. 
Considering all this, the Trustees decided to 
discontinue one-man shows altogether and to 
instigate a new practice whereby local artists 
can show their works. We have permanently set 
aside two galleries in the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor for monthly changing 
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group shows, to which any artist can send in 
examples of his work. A jury, consisting of 
representatives of the various groups of artists, 
prevents the inclusion of works of such obvious 
attistic inferiority that they should not be dis- 
played in a museum. Essentially the group 
showings are to be regarded as a forum open 
to any artist who has something to say. The 
number of works contributed each month by 
an artist depends on the number of applica- 
tions made for this particular month. The two 
galleries hold approximately sixty pictures so 
that if ten people apply each can exhibit six, 
if twenty people, each three, and so on. As 
every artist can theoretically contribute to 
each exhibition, he may, in the course of a 
year, show as many pictures as he would have 
shown in a one-artist exhibit. On the other 
hand, this arrangement enables the artists to 
present their work to the public without book- 


ing months or years ahead of time and with- 
out being forced to include works of minor 
merit solely in order to fill a whole gallery. 

It is only natural that in hanging these 
shows we are trying to form harmonious units 
by grouping together works which reveal simi- 
lar tendencies. We feel that the public will 
derive greater benefit from having the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the works of various 
artists shown at the same time than from large 
one-man shows arranged at separate times. The 
artists themselves seem to be quite happy about 
this arrangement. 

As we have, in addition to these continuous 
monthly exhibits, large annual shows of Cali- 
fornia artists, we feel that the museum is in 
no way neglecting its sponsorship of local art. 


; be WALTER HEIL 
Director, California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco, California 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 551) 


and considers only those painters whose con- 
ception of the medium more or less coincided 
with the development of the present ideas of 
the correct way to use it. The book would have 
been more satisfactory, perhaps, if it had been 
further limited to the school of English land- 
scapists with which it mainly deals. But in- 
evitably there is an attempt to stretch the point 
in the attempt to begin and end the English 
water color tradition. The first chapters are the 
result of some interesting research but are not 
full enough to be of conclusive value; the later 
chapters, beginning with the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelites and carrying us through the end 
of the nineteenth century, bear so little rela- 
tion to the work considered before or to the 
later more vital painting that they seem after- 
thoughts. 

Binyon’s development of Turner’s water 
color genius is the most adequate in the book 
although his chapter on Blake is, of course, 
sympathetically written, and elsewhere he does 
write with ease of his enthusiasms. The lesser 
men who do not interest him, but whom he 
nevertheless mentions, do not fare so well. A 
fuller treatment of the painters who head the 
chapters and an elimination of non-pertinent 
facts and minor painters would have made a 
more readable book and one more in keeping 
with the sure taste shown in the choice of illus- 
trations. 

INSLEE A. HOPPER 
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American Civic Annual 


Edited by Harlean James. American Civic Associa- 
tion, Washington, Publishers. $3.00. 38 Plates. 


o year has passed when the American 

Civic Annual has had so much of interest 
and significance to report. Developments in 
conservation, recreation, planning, and hous- 
ing have been of first interest, and national 
progress in these fields has been fully covered 
in the current volume. To a surprising degree 
the political developments of the past year in 
these fields have been forecast in the activities 
and recommendations of the American Civic 
Association as reflected in past issues of the 
Annual. Hastily one must add, however, that 
the actual results are far from achieved, and 
that in many respects (particularly in highway 
design, roadside improvement, architecture, 
and landscape architecture) the surface has 
hardly been scratched. 

Written as it is largely by experts in charge 
of the work they describe, the Annual is un- 
critical. Yet, for this same reason, it is authori- 
tative to a unique degree. But the need for a 
rigorous critical survey in this field is so press- 
ing that it is regrettable the Association can- 
not supply this demand. The sections on hous- 
ing in the current isstie are naive. No men- 
tion is found of the critical storm that raged 
about the Skyline drive along the crest of 
the Appalachians during the past year. No 


effort has been made to evaluate in qualita- 
tive terms the work of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration or other equally significant public 
bodies. Those who wish to consider the mean- 
ing of efforts to improve our natural and 
artificial environments, in town and country, 
will find this volume indispensable; but they 
must bring to it their own standards for ap- 
praising what is being done. 
F. A. GUTHEIM 


Books Received 


Notes on the Technique of Painting, by Hilaire Hiler. 
Oxford University Press, New York, Publishers. 
Price, $3.75. 


American Civic Annual, Volume V. Edited by Har- 
lean James. American Civic Association, Washing- 
ton, Publishers. Price, $3.00. 


Architecture in English Fiction, by Warren Hunting 
Smith. Number 83, Yale Studies in English. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Publishers. Price, 
paper, $2.50. 


Creative Design, by Joseph Cummings Chase. John 
Wiley & Sons, Brooklyn, Publishers. Price, $2.50. 


Enjoying Pictures, by Clive Bell. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York, Publishers. Price, $3.00. 


Form and Content in English Painting, by Sir William 
Rothenstein. The Romanes Lecture for 1934. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, Publishers. 


Price, 80 cents. 


Hours of Leisure Series, Studio Publications, Incor- 
porated, New York, Publishers. Price, each 35 cents. 
So far issued are the following: 

Cushion Making, by Jeanette Cochrane, 

Cut Paper Decoration, by Christoper St. John, 
The Doll’s House, by J. A. Grant, 

Fabric Printing, by W. B. Adeney, 

The Model Theatre, by Victor Hembrow, and 
Radio and Gramophone Cabinets, by P. A. Wells. 


Landscape Architecture—A Classified Bibliography, 
by Katherine McNamara. Preliminary edition. 
Schools of Landscape Architecture and City Plan- 
ning of Harvard University, Publishers. Price, 
cloth, $2.50; boards, $2.00. 


Lust for Life, The Novel of Vincent Van Gogh, by 
Irving Stone. Longmans, Green and Company, New 


York, Publishers. Price, $2.50. 
Modern Photography, 1934-1935. Edited by C. Goef- 


frey Holme; containing an essay on The New 
Photography, by Ansel Adams. 96 Reproductions. 
Studio Publications, Incorporated, New York, Pub- 
lishers. Price, cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 


Picture Making, by Charles Sims, R.A. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Publishers. Price, 
$6.00. 


Plastic Redirections in Twentieth Century Painting, 
by James Johnson Sweeney. Published for the 
Renaissance Society of the University of Chicago 
by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Price, 
$1.50. 


Tockwotton Eclectics, by Hugh Carmichael. Oxford 
Press, Providence, Publishers. Price, $2.50. 


Who’s Who in Art, edited by Bernard Dolman. The 
Art Trade Press, London, Publishers. 


October Schedule, Traveling 
Exhibitions of The American 
Federation of Arts 


Amherst, Mass. (Mass. State College). Re- 
productions—Italian Painting, XV and 
XVI Centuries, October 15-November r. 


Appleton, Wis. (Lawrence College). Plant 


Forms in Ornament, October. 


Casper, Wyo. (Fine Arts Club). Pueblo In- 
dian Painting, October 8. 


Evansville, Ind. (Society of Fine Arts and 
History). Illuminated Manuscripts, Octo- 
ber 22-November 5. 


Louisville, Ky. (Art Association). Our Gor- 
ernment in Art—E. C. W. Camps, October 
10-24. 

Minneapolis, Minn. (Miller Vocational High 
School). 1934 International Scholastic Ex- 
hibition of High School Art, October 29- 
November 3. 


New Bedford, Mass. (Swain School of De- 


sign). 1934 International Scholastic Exhibi- 
tion of High School Art, September 23- 
October 7. 

Norwich, Conn. (Slater Memorial Museum). 
African Bushman Paintings, September 23- 
October 7. 

Norwich, Conn. (Slater Memorial Museum). 


1934 International Scholastic Exhibition of 
High School Art, October 14-26. 


Philadelphia, Pa. (School District of Phila- 
delphia). 1934 International Scholastic Ex- 
hibition of High School Art, September 30- 
October 7. 

Scranton, Pa. (Everhart Museum). Our Gov- 
ernment in Art—Oils and Watercolors Done 
for the Public Works of Art Project, Octo- 
ber. 


Topeka, Kans. (High School Gallery). 1934 
International Scholastic Exhibition of High 
School Art, October 14-28. 


Winona, Minn. (State Teachers’ College). 
Survey of Painting—reproductions, October 


9-25. 
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THANKSGIVING 


conjures up the pleasant vision of the early Puritan, 
gratefully offering his thanks for a season bountiful, 
and asking a blessing for future labors. 

This November, our feelings are distinctly similar to 
those of the first sturdy settlers. 

The year gone by has been marked, for one thing, by 
the acceptance of the Magazine of ART as America’s 
most important art monthly, and its universal recog- 
nition as one of the truly great magazines of today. 

More new readers have been added than in any like 
period of our history. We are growing—and the Maga- 
zine editorially is keeping pace! 

But more. We are thankful for the loyalty and the 
splendid cooperation of our readers that has made this 
possible. As only one token of our appreciation 


NOVEMBER WILL BRING 


Art, Quick or Slow, by Jean Charlot 

The Japanese House, by Walter Curt Behrendt 

On Sound Painting and Other Incidentals, by Guy 
Pene du Bois 

George Caleb Bingham, by Marquis Childs 

On Abstract Sculpture, by William Schack 

New York Gallery Reviews, by Forbes Watson (former 
Editor of THE ARTS)..... “Speaking About Art,” 
edited by Philippa Gerry Whiting ..... New Books 
OLCATON Seer Comment and Criticism 


To be constantly on the alert for new achievement, to 
search unceasingly for a fresh interpretation of the art 
of the past, this is our aim. To you, we pledge honest, 
unremitting effort toward making each succeeding issue 
of this magazine even more interesting, more beautiful 
than any before. 


ERG wate WEN LER 
PLANNING 
“AUN 


* * * 


bee 


Women’s Clubs 
Men’s Clubs 
High Schools 
Libraries 
Art Associations 


Smaller Museums 


and 


A special invitation to communities who are interested in 


building their cultural facilities 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


for 25 years 
a Public Minded National Organization 


———— 
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OW haves: 415 < 425 25a 


_.. What can we do with such a small 
amount of money?” 


When we are asked this question, the answer invariably expected seems to be the 
discouraging “‘little, very little. In fact, you might as well do nothing.” 

But not at all. Let us introduce a NEw SERVICE, just developed by The 
American Federation of Arts. This is called PLANNING AIDS. 

Heretofore, many smaller organizations, lacking expert advice, have felt it 
necessary to forego art activity entirely. This is no longer necessary, because this 
new service means: 

1. That specialized guidance is now available, when needed, to work out a 

correlated, or a widely diversified, program of activity, and 


2. That a program will be fitted to a definite budget allowance. 


To show you actually what can be done with a small amount of money under 
this plan, we have prepared a specimen program. This program is developed 
around the general theme “‘painting.”’ There is an almost endless variation, made 
by combining material covering every phase of art. 


* Kk Xx 


Here Is a Program 


EXHIBITIONS henley LECTURES hon 
D OSs 
1. The History of Painting.......... $5.00 4. Great Paintings by Old Masters, by 
Fifty color reproductions, mounted Prof. Will Hutchins.............. $5.00 
uniformly 1744 x 131% inches. Illustrated by 35 siides of pictures 
everybody should know. 
2. Old and Modern Masters......... $1.00 5. as ea oly Differently, by 
ii - uncan' Phillips: 72. . 70en ea econ 
Twenty-two color _ reproductions, Illustrated by 37 slides. 


mounted uniformly 17 14 x 133% inches. 
6. American Painting, by Leila Mechlin. $5.00 


+ Th oly, e 
3. Italian Paintings of the XV and XVI Illustrated by 74 slides. 
Centuries) caeeaee erat pace $7.50 7. The Tournament of a Duke of Bur- 
Twenty large reproductions, _uni- gundy, by Anna Curtis Chandier.. $5.00: 
formly mounted in two sizes, 224 x A program for the children, and one 
2814 and 301% x 40 inches. the grown-ups will enjoy, too. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


8 through 19. Twelve issues—each in itself an opportunity for enlivened 
PLOUP GISCUSSION, OTIOMEDefOGUM set erin roe ciel ene ee ee $5.00 


If you have carried a running total of the individual units of this program, you have discovered 
that it adds up to $38.50. And as yet, you are thinking, there is no proyision for transportation,. 
which is always paid by the borrower (on the majority of exhibitions, only to the next place on 
the circuit). ; 

But here is the surprise! You can schedule a program, just as large as this, for only $25,. 
with a generous allowance for transportation. And, if you exclude unit 3 and two of the lectures, 
the cost is only $15! 

How can this be done? Read the opposite page. 


_——— : 
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and greatly INCREASED privileges of 


Chapter Membership in The American 
Federation of Arts 


Effective September 1, the privileges of Chapter Membership are greatly increased, 
and many new privileges added. Here is a complete list: 


1. EXHIBITIONS regularly, at no additional charge other than 


_ This year, there are more than 30 traveling their membership: dues. 


exhibitions being circulated by the Feder- 
ation. The fees are the lowest in our entire 
history—and Chapters receive a 20 per cent 
cash discount. 

Eight special exhibitions are reserved for 
Chapters. Any two may be used, free of 
charge, each year. 

Units “1” and “2” on the preceding page 5. AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


are examples. ; 


4. BOOK SALES SERVICE 


A 10 per cent discount on all the books you 
buy (except those excluded by the Book- 
sellers’ Code). 


The reference book that contains infor- 
mation about art and artists available 


2. LECTURES nowhere else. 25 per cent discount to 
More than 40 lectures, each prepared by TERS 
an acknowledged authority. These lec- 6. INFORMATIONAL AND ADVISORY 
tures are entertaining, instructive—and SERVICE 
easy to use. Read from a typewritten 
manuscript, illustrated by lantern slides. Free of charge, information on particular 
Regular rental, $5 each. To Chapters, two problems. 


- free, additional at a 50 per cent discount. 
. PLANNING AIDS 


Discussed on the preceding page. 


-l 


3. THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


Recognized today as America’s outstand- Can this new service be of assistance to you? 
ing art monthly—the Magazine of ART All you have to do is to indicate your 
reports impartially current developments, special interest, and tell us the amount of 
and gives at the same time the background money you plan to spend. We will gladly 
afforded by the art of the past. Each issue project a program for you, with absolutely 
contains ample material for a complete no obligation on your part. And, of course, 
program. Subscription rate, $5 a year. you are free to make changes, if you are not 
Chapters receive the Magazine of ART perfectly satisfied in every way. 


* * * 


Chapter membership is more valuable today than ever before. The advantages, 
you can easily see, are worth many times the small annual dues of ten dollars. 
Send for an application. Now is the time to join! Membership is available only 


to non-profit organizations. 
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He constructive benefits of cultural enter- 


prises in any community are manifold, and undoubtedly 
obvious. 

Civic officials, and individuals interested in building the 
cultural facilities of their communities, are cordially invited 


to consult with us. 


There is available for you, at no cost, information on 


1. How to form a Chapter of the Federation if there is 


no existing organization eligible for membership. 


2. The equipment and space necessary for such a pro- 


ject, and 


3. How the project can be financed. 


We are placing at your disposal the authority and experience 


of a 25-year-old national federation. Write us today. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ART IN AMERICA ... 


PAnnooncing a new series of radio programs tracing the progress of 


art in America from the time of the Civil 


ar to the present day. 


The programs will be given in dialogue form—with three programs 


completely dramatized. 


Listen in, for an unusual twenty minutes. 


The Day 
October 


The Subject 


6—America After the Civil War: Whist- 
ler and Homer—Expatriate and Stay- 
at-Home. 
13—Three Landscape Painters and a Soli- 
tary: Inness, Martin, Wyant and 
Ryder. 

20—The Grand Style and the Virtuosos: 
Hunt, La Farge, Duveneck, Chase. 
Portrait Painters Fashionable and 
Unfashionable: Sargent and Eakins. 

27—American Sculpture Since the Civil 
War: from John Quincy Ward to 
Lachaise and Zorach. 

November 3—Henry Hobson Richardson, America's 
First Modern Architect. The De- 
velopment of the Skyscraper. 

November 10—The Architecture of Public Buildings. 
Academic Revivalism. 

November 17—Frank Lloyd Wright and the Inter- 
national Style in Architecture. 

November 24—Theatre Art. Stage Design in the 

American Theatre. 
1—The Impressionists: Robinson, 
Twachtman, Hassam, Weir, Prender- 
ast, Glackens, Lawson, Mary 
assatt. 
Reporters in Independence: Henri, 
Davies, Sloan, Luks, Bellows. 
8—The Impact of Modern Art. The 
Armory Show: Dickinson, Sheeler, 
Hopper, Speicher, and others. 

December 15—The Contemporary American World: 

Social and Political Caricature, the 

Print Makers, Mural Painting, Re- 

gional Developments. 


December 22—The Modern Room. 

December 29—The Modern House. 

January 5—The Modern City. 

January 12—Photography in the United States: 
from the Daguerreotype to the Photo 
Mural. 

19—The Motion Picture: from the 
‘‘Peep’’ Show to the Super Film. 


26—Review. 


October 


October 


October 


December 


December 


January 


January 


8.00 to 8.20 P. M., 
6.00 to 6.20 P. M., 


E. S. T. 
M.S. T. 


KLIN PRINTING CO, 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Stations 
New York, N. Y 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md........ 
Billings, Mont 
Birmingham, Ala..... 
Bismarck, N. D.......KFYR 
Boston, Mass 
Charlotte; NG. 53 
Chicago, Ill 
Columbia, S. C 
Covington, Ky 
Denver, Colo 
Des Moines, Ia........ 
Fargo, N. D 
Hot Springs, Ark 
Houston, Tex......... 
Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo......WREN 
Los Angeles, Calif.....KECA 
Madison, Wis.........WIBA 
Miami, Fla 
New Orleans, La...... 
Oklahoma City, Okla.WKY 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Rochester, N. Y 
St. Louis, Mo 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. KDYL 
San Antonio, Texas... WOAI 
San Diego, Calif...... 
San Francisco, Calif... KGO 
Seattle, Wash 
Shreveport, La........ 
Spokane, Wash 
hampas Hla. tac... os Wee 
Washington, D. C WMAL 


7.00 to 7.20 P. M., C. S. T. 
5.00 to 5.20 P. M., P. S. T. 


Art, so long as it needs to be a dream, will 
never cease to prove a disappointment. Its 
facile cruelty, its narcotic abstraction, can 


never sweeten the evils we return to. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


